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Housing Under Fire 
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Private Money Builders’ Assault May Spread From Texas 


SAN ANTONIO 

A group of San. Antonio 
home builders, subsidized by 
both the city and the federal 
governments, are now entering 
the final phase of a project 
which is intended to deal stag- 
gering blows to public housing 
and to building codes under 
which the builders are now 
forced to operate. 


Results of the experimental 
“low cost home building” pro- 
gram will serve as a propa- 
ganda basis from which the 


Bob Sherrill 


home builders will fight fur- 
ther expansion of federally- 
financed public housing’ both 
in San Antonio and in the na- 
tion generally. It will also 
serve as a basis from which 
builders will argue for a re- 
duction in the city building 
codes and in the building re- 
quirements laid down as a pre- 
requisite for FHA and VA fi- 
nancing. 


Tom McNeil, chairman of the 
San Antonio Home _ Builders 
Assn.’s low cost housing commit- 
tee, told the Observer he and his 
colleagues will lay siege to Wash- 
ington “by the first of the year” 
in an effort to get the FHI and 
VA to liberalize their require- 
ments. 

If necessary, he said, they would 
ask that the government give out- 
right subsidy to the builders’ low- 
cost housing ($7,000 to $9,000) en- 
deavors by “buying paper at par 
without discount, in other words, 
a special assistance program. 
We're going to press this finance 
end hard.” 

He said the low-cost market is 
the last wide-open market left in 
housing, and “we can’t reach it 
without subsidy. If the govern- 
ment is going to subsidize people 
with public housing, why not give 
them.a loan instead—90 percent 
of them will pay it back. We (the 
builders) don’t want a _ subsidy 
ourselves. We want easier credit 
restrictions for this class of peo- 
ple.” 

Three hundred homebuilders 
meeting last month in San An- 
tonio for the convention of the 
National Association of Home 
Builders heard repeated refer- 
ences to SARAH's potential value 
as a wedge against public hous- 
ing and for the relaxing of build- 
ing codes. President of the NAHB 
is San Antonio builder E. J. Burke, 
whom some credit as the inventor 
of SARAH. 

Public housing officials in San 
Antonio and in Washington view 
the builders’ program with con- 
cern. The houses built in this spe- 
cial project have been publicized 
‘in several national magazines as 
“private enterprise's answer to 
the need for low-cost housing.” 

They fear that if the program 
continues to get national publicity, 
and is duplicated elsewhere, it 
will give conservative congress- 
men an excuse for cutting the 
public housing budget. 

They feel the houses in the ex- 
periment are priced at a level that 
will in no way help low-income 
families of the slum areas and 
that the program has been in- 











tentionally presented in a mis- 
leading way. 

One man connected with the 
architectural side of public hous- 
ing told the Observer, “We feel 
we are in a life and death struggle 
between public housing and profit 
building at not-so-low cost.” 

Public housing officials, al- 
though they make less a point of 
it, are also concerned with the 
assault on the building codes. 
They fear that if the codes are 
waived to any considerable ex- 
tent, the resulting houses will be 
so slipshod that they will rapidly 
deteriorate and increase rather 














than lessen the dependence on 
federal public housing in future 
years. 

The project—variously referred 
to as Project SARAH (San 
Antonio Research for Advanced 
Homebuilding) and Stinson 
Homes, because they were built 
on land once used in the Stinson 
Air Base—is partly the result of 
public pressure on the city, and 
on the home builders, to do some- 
thing to meet the need of San 
Antonio’s thousands of sium- 
dwellers. ity officials concede 
that one-third of San Antonio is 
slum. The federal census of last 
year counted 29,373 “substandard” 
homes in San Antonio—that is, di- 
lapidated structures having no 
flush toilets and no hot and cold 
piped water inside. 

Under a slowly expanding ur- 
ban renewal program, the city 
will cut back this slum area. But 
where will the displaced resi- 
dents, for the most part irregu- 


larly employed Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, move? 

The Housing Authority of San 
Antonio, operators of 5,154 public 
housing units, pressed by what 
they consider existing needs, to 
say nothing of demands arising 
from urban renewal  displace- 
ments, two years ago proposed 
that the city of San Antonio sign 
a contract with the federal gov- 
ernment allowing the building of 
1,500 more public housing units. 
The city council approved the con- 
tract unanimously. 

But when the San Antonio Home 
Builders Assn. stepped in, circu- 
lated a petition that forced the 
public housing contract be put to 
a vote, referendum balloting de- 
feated the public housing expan- 
sion program. 

Before the vote was taxen the 
SAHBA's appeal had been, in ef- 
fect: Let’s keep the federal gov- 
ernment out of San Antonio’s af- 
fairs, for private enterprise can 
build homes that poor people can 
afford. 


‘Practically Ultimatum’ 

But for 18 months after the 
election, the SAHBA did nothing 
about supplying the low-cost 
homes it had talked of. Mean- 
while, public indignation in- 
creased. Last spring it reached 
the point that City Manager An- 
drews told officials of the build- 
ers association they would have 
to make some gesture toward 
meeting the low-cost housing 
needs. 


From this impetus, on the sur- 
face at least, Project SARAH be- 
gan to move. “We were prac- 
tically served with an ultimatum, 
that if private enterprise could 
not house these low-income fam- 
ilies, then we had no right to 
oppose public housing—and they 
had a point,” McNeil recounted. 

But in talking with the Ob- 
server, McNeil admitted another 
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GONZALEZ BY 55 PERCENT 





Probing 
Election 


SAN ANTONIO 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez last 
Saturday became the first 
Texan of Mexican ancestry t 
be elected to the U.S. Congress 
defeating Republican John 
Goode by slightly more than 
10,000 votes out of a total of 
some 97,000. 

In a record turnout for a 
non-presidential election in San 
Antonio, Gonzalez finished 
with 52,696 to Goode’s 42,511 
better than 55 percent. 

With a 95 percent turnout 
the Latin-American West Sid 
Gonzalez polled 93 percent of the 
vote there, one box going as higt 
as 688-7 for him. In the 
South Side, inhabited mostly by 
middle-income Anglos, he regis 
tered 70 percent, 
Negro boxes on the East Side by 
a margin of 11-1. 

In the race to fill the late 
shall Bell’s seat in the 
House, Democrat Glenn Kothmanr 
defeated Republican Henry Cat 
Jr. by a smaller margin of * 
votes: 45,691 to 38,444. 

The hard geometrics of the | 
ter fight between Gonzalez 
Goode, which attracted wide 
spread national coverage, show 
examination that Gonzalez won by 
drawing an astonishing 
the Latin and Negro precinct 
while making inroads in the cit 
silkstocking North Side. 

The Republicans’ turned 
their vote, but Goode simply 

ot score the unanimity in 
servative areas necessary to 
set the tremendous sweep in Der 
ocratic territory. In Maury Ma 
erick Jr.’s precinct on the Nort 
Side, for instance, Gonzalez 
feated Goode, 254-251. 

The extent of the organizatior 
work performed by County Cn 
Albert Pena and other 
Democratic workers in a polit 
off-year was typified in Box 25 
the city’s West Side, which 
for Kennedy-Johnson last Nov 
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vote 


rankir 








Oscar Dancy of the Valley 





and he carried 


Texas 


Bexar's 
Returns 


24-125. The vote this time, 
taxes paid ten months ago, 
239-30 for Gonzalez. 
The evidence is also there that 
huge civil service vote, which 
Democrats worried, went 
for Gonzalez by a solid ratio, 
trategy of Bexar conserv- 
running “Ish” Garza, a 
n the House election to 
istrate that Latins would de- 
Democratic coalition 
collapsed. Garza drained 
about 15 percent of the vote 
precincts, but Democrat 
made up the loss in 
boxes by running 


the 


had the 


the 


nmann 


labor 


Gonzalez 
to 15 
7onzalez. 
The campaign brought both 
former President Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Vice President Lyndon 
to campaign personally 
respective candidates. 
took to the stump on 
Thursday before election day, and 
on Saturday he led a flamboyant 
troop around the city on the San 
Antonio custom of “riding the 
polls.” President Kennedy had 
endorsed Gonzalez in a 


percent stronger 


Johnson 
for their 


Johneon 


earlier 
etter 

Ralph Yarborough and Gov. 

daniel appeared on televi- 
in Gonzalez’ behalf. 
orough's support included a 
mailing to civil service 
Both Johnson and Yar- 
widely credited 
the victor’s vote 


earlier 


ssive 
Kers 
were 


swelling 


egan and ended as a rough 
in campaign. Gonzalez had 
Continued on Page 2) 








PALRRPRAAS 


A Gentle and Learned Judge 


BROWNSVILLE 

“The Old Frontiersmen were 
from the land, usually born in 
poverty, matured slowly like 
good mountain whisky, educat- 
ed in the little colleges and 
night schools or not at all, and 
full of common sense and the 
rhythms of the Bible...” 

Thus does James Reston de- 
scribe Sam Rayburn’s political 


Willie Morris 


generation, in words that also 
describe Oscar Dancy. 

Dancy is 82 years old, gentle 
and learned and a fine figure of a 
man. He looks a little like J. 
Frank Dobie. He speaks with the 
accents of the country people. 
He has been county judge of 
Cameron County for 39 years, 
and when he finishes his present 
term he will have been county 
judge longer than any man in 
the history of the state. 

Several years ago someone, per- 
haps with Rayburn's shorter so- 
briquet in mind, dubbed him “Mr. 








Democrat of South Texas.” 
Judge Dancy the old-time Ales 
comes ‘first, but the Democratic 
“Party hasn't run a bad second at 
all. 


“He's an old-time politician, in 
the best sense of the word,” a 
student of the Valley says. “Poli- 
ticlans these days, even the best 
ones, have a kind of impersonal 
quality. Success moves them up a 
notch; they worry about their 
image. But the people know the 
Judge, and the Judge knows the 
people.” 


The county judgeship is one of 
the last remnants of freewheel- 
ing, personalized politics in Texas. 
Its duties can be amorphous and 
sprawling. The man makes the 
job. Over the course.of four dec- 
ades Dancy has used the position 
to help and encourage the Latins, 
to oversee construction of one of 
the finest road systems in the 
state, and to stress conservation 
of natural resources in a region 
which reached prosperity only aft- 





er a long and sometimes losing 





battle with a mean and ruge 
brush. 


Primitive Baptist Home 
Dancy’s office the cour 
courthouse is less an office than 
cubbyhole. The shelves are croy 
ed with old lawbooks. On the 
is a photograph of Franklir 
Roosevelt. 
Almost every morning since 
the Judge has stopped for “a 
of coffee and a biscuit” at 
Texas Cafe, reaching his desk 
5:30 a.m. The routine was inte 
rupted a month ago when he w 
hit by a milk truck on his 
to work. He was in the hospit 
three weeks, and had only 
out a few days. He 
propped high, in a 
ioned easy chair. 


in 


rested 


green-cus!i 


He was born in Wilkes Coun 
North Garolina, in a staunch 
ligious environment named 
good American irony 
it, after the flamboyant helior 
and ardent democrat, John Wilkes 
of London. “I first saw the light 
of heaven in a Primitive Baptist 


would ha 


Dancy said, “and I was 
outside the Blue Ridge 
tains ‘til I ran away from 
to become a high private 
er three in the Spanish War. 
u've never heard of a high 

number three, I can tell 
was the lowest in the ranks. 
nilitary record wasn't bril- 
but at least it was clean.” 


When he was 17 he started 
teaching in “the little schools” of 
the Blue Ridge backcountry at 
$20 a month. “I got very little 
education but McGuffey’s Reader 
and the Blue Back Speller. Mc- 
Guffey'’s had some of the best of 
the old-time wisdom you ever read 
of the old-time master- 
I don’t think they've im- 
‘em. They should never’ve 
discarded ‘em. You can get copies 
of MeGuffey’s now, but it costs 
like the devil.” 


some 
pieces. 


proved 


his law degree from 
Normal University in 
ntington, Tennessee, in 1900. 
to Texas on January 9, 
Continued on Page 2) 
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EAST, WEST SIDES 
UNDERGIRD VICTORY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
started by stressing bread-and- 
butter issues, but Goode’s hard- 
hitting stance on foreign policy 
—generally he favored a tougher 
American stand internationally— 
forced Gonzalez to make his par- 
ries. 

Goode assailed Gonzalez’ mem- 
bership in Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, “an extreme left- 
wing group” that favors Red 
China’s admission to the UN. 
did not support the recent Amer- 
did not support the reecnt Amer- 
icanism Serainar in { :n Antonio. 

The race grew progressively 
more bitter as Gonzalez demand- 
ed that his opponent explain his 
relationship with the John Birch 
Society. 

In his speeches the last three 
days, Johnson told voters to prove 
that a person of Mexican ances- 
try could be elected to high of- 
fice. His and Gonzalez’s_ state- 
ments drew charges from the GOP 


that the race issue had been 
raised. 
Commented the Dallas News: 


“Issues had been clearly drawn 
between a liberal Democrat .. . 
and a ‘militant’ conservative—un- 
til Johnson arrived Thursday 
night. Promptly, in his first 
speech, he pointed up the racial 
and political implications . 

There was cast into the hearts of 
San Antonio businessmen—some 
wholly dependent on the military 





for the bulk of their business— 
the implied threat of economic! 
reprisal if they sent a critical 
Republican to Congress.” 

Said Goode later: “. . . our vice | 
president irritated me by bring-| 
ing in the racial issue. It was a 
very irritating thing. No one had 
ever accused me of being a bigot 
before. Mr. Johnson gave credence 
to some of the wild, false charges 
that there was a ‘whispering cam- 
paign’ and I couldn’t quite under- 
stand the theme: ‘Let’s prove 
we're not bigots.” 

Republicans were also angry 
when Johnson and Gonzalez asked 
that the latter’s Mexican ancestry 
not be an issue in the election, 
then used Cantinflas, the famous 
Mexican comedian, and a former 
Mexican congressman on _ the 
stump. 


Goode’s Analysis 

Goode gave this analysis of the | 
election: { 

“Right after the Ike visit they | 
were demoralized. It didn't look 
as if Kennedy was coming in and 
there was no assurance LBJ would | 
be here. 

“Johnson’s three-day closing 
drive had the effect of solidifying 


* * 








the Democrats. It gave them the 
punch they needed to get out the 
vote. I would call it the biggest 
single factor against us. 

“Another big one was the large 
vote Gonzalez got in some of the 
North Side boxes. That’s where we 
were supposed to be strongest.” 

Gonzalez said later that when 
the GOP brought in their “fifty 
megaton bomb,” Eisenhower, the 
Democrats solidified under the 
threat. 

Democratic leaders in Washing- 
ton took the position that the 
conservative assault on the New 
Frontier had been turned back. 
They pointed out that Sen. John 
Tower carried San Antonio in the 
Senate election. John Bailey, Dem- 
ocratic national committeeman, 
called it “a clear-cut test of 
strength between the President’s 
supporters and his foes.” Cong. 
John McCormack of Massachu- 
setts, House Democratic leader, 
called it “a vote of confidence” in 
the administration. 

GOP chairman William Miller 


countered that the Republicans 
made an excellent 45 percent 
showing in a constituency that 


has sent Democrats to Congress 
for the last 28 years. State GOP 
chairman Tad Smith said the elec- 
tion “indicates that never again 
will they (the Demograts) be able 
to take any race in Texas for 
granted. The Kennedy adminis- 
tration had the pants scared off 
them.” 


Four Factors 
Democratic strategists in Wash- 
ington listed four decisive factors 


| in their victory: one, the big out- 


pouring of Democratic votes that 
went far higher than the GOP 
anticipated; two, an early peak- 
ing of the GOP campaign with 
Ike’s visit; three, the healthy mi- 
nority vote that Gonzalez mus- 
tered in the silkstocking districts; 
four, the unity and hard work of 
Gonzalez supporters and the mas- 
sive vote-getting drive carried on 
right up to election day. 

A huge turnout of Gonzalez peo- 
ple lined the streets and front 
yard of Democratic headquarters 
Saturday night. Gonzalez, clad in 


ing, shouted: “I am glad my op- 
ponent has conceded, but I won- 
der if Paul Thompson (News and 
Express columnist) has conceded 
yet.” 

The victor took off the next day 
to campaign in the New York City 
mayor's race and in the New Jer- 
sey gubernatorial election. Later 
in the week he and Johnson visit- 
ed President Kennedy the 
White House. 


* 


in 


* 


LBJ Barnstorming for Gonzalez on Election Day 





Photo by Jerry Hayes 





RHYTHMS OF THE BIBLE 





A Conversation with Dancy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
1909, with my wife and four 
babies. Another was born after 
we came. 

“I raised three boys and two 
girls. All the boys are in the 
grave. Within a period of a little 
over three years I lost my wife 
and my three boys.” One of his 


daughters lives in Austin, the 
other in Houston. 
“I’m a Democrat,” (he pro- 


nounces it Demicrat) “because it’s 
the party of the people—it’s for a 
fair deal for the common, every- 
day man. 

“That Homeowners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, for instance—the Repub- 
licans say it cost the country one 
billion dollars. You know, they 


took loans the banks wouldn't 
take, they took loans business 
wouldn’t take, and they made 
$21 million.” 


The first time he voted for a 
president was 1904, when he voted 
for Alton B. Parker against Teddy 
Roosevelt. The post office where 
he voted was Transou, North Caro- 


line, a French Huguenot com- 
munity. 
“Franklin Delano (pronounced 


Delino) Roosevelt was the great- 
est American leader of this cen- 
tury, because he did more for the 
common man and for humanity. 
He was the greatest humanitar- 
ian of his age.” 

At the merest whim he would 
interrupt the chain of talk with 
a chuckle and a_ mischievous 
movement of the brows, as with 
the Primitive Baptists. 

“The Primitive Baptists believe 
in the final perseverance of the 
saints. They believe what is to be, 
will be—even if it never happens. 

“They wash each other’s feet, 
they pay their debts, and they 
vote the Democratic ticket—and 
if you can’t get into heaven on 
that ticket, there just ain't no 
heaven at all. 

“They wash each other's feet, 
like Christ and the disciples at 
the Last Supper. If you've never 
seen it performed, you might make 
fun of it, but I can tell you it’s 
a ceremony of great reverence. 
Remember, ‘they came to scoff, 


| but they remained to pray’? 
a dark suit with a carnation show- 


“They tell me Sam Rayburn 
was baptised in the Primitive Bap- 
tist Church three years ago. His 
father and mother were Primitive 
Baptists, just like mine. 


“You know, I think Sam Ray- 
burn is just about the greatest 
man in the world. Ralph Yar- 
borough and I shook hands on 
that the other day. He’s a man of 
unquestioned integrity—and any 
public man ought to be that. 

“But you know, I think that 
little fellow Kennedy is gonna be 
a wonder.” 

Yarborough, on a swing through 
the Valley, had visited him in the 
hospital only a few days before. 
“Now, I'm a great admirer of 
Ralph Yarborough,” he said. “I've 
supported him every time he’s 
run. Me and one other lawyer 
were the only two people who 
met him at the train station the 
first time he campaigned here.” 

The Judge supported Lyndon 
Johnson's nomination for presi- 
dent last year. “When Kennedy 
got it, I sent Lyndon a telegram. 
It said: ‘Stoop to Conquer by 
Accepting Second Place.’ 

“If Johnson had led the ticket, 
he'd have been slaughtered. He 
could've carried the South, but 
none of the North. With Kennedy 
and Lyndon it was a‘ perfect 
set-up.” 


Fairness and Courtesy 

“I guess maybe I got in a rut as 
county judge and don't want to 
get out,” he said, with some 
whimsey. “But it’s an opportun- 
ity for constructive work. There's 
no greater opportunity in the 
county — workin’ with people, 
hearin’ their problems. 





“I took one involuntary vaca- 
tion, in 1932. Judge A. W. Cun- 
ningham from down at Harlingen 
beat me. He’s one of the smartest 
men I ever knew—and the closest 
of friends. Folks blamed the de- 
pression on Hoover and me. But 
I won again in °34. 

“You know, this poor devil of a 
Mexican really needs help, and 
nobody in the world appreciates 
fairness and common everyday 
courtesy more than a Latin. He 
hasn’t had too much of it in the 
past. 

“But my, haven't they gone for- 
ward? You go to these high school 
graduations these days. There's 
more Latins in the graduatin’ 
classes than Anglos.” i 

What does he consider his great- 
est accomplishment as county 
judge? 

Without a pause he answered: 
“Promoting good race relations, 
and I think you've got the best 
race relations here as anywhere. 





I don’t claim the credit, but I 
think I’ve helped just by treatin’ 
the Latins courteous and fair.” 


‘A Jungle Almost’ 

When he first came to the Val- 
ley, “it was a jungle almost. It’s 
the greatest country under the 
flag, as beautiful as those North 
Carolina mountains are. And as 
much as I love goin’ back to 
my rel-i-tives, my brothers and 
nephews in the mountains, I just 
can't be there 48 hours without 
missin’ it so much. 

“And I think the Valley’s got 
possibilities that you can hardly 
imagine. We’ve just scratched the 
beginning. 

“Fifty years from now Cameron 


County could—and possibly will— | 


be the leading county in Texas. 
That sounds like I been smokin’ 
marijuana, but with Padre Island 
beach, and the River, and the cli- 
mate, and the border next to Latin 
America Texas has the 
broadest boundry of any state with 
Latin America, and we're the 
county that penetrates Latin 
America like no other county. 

“Say—we got a _ proposition 
down here, the Falcon Dam. The 
federal government not only put 
up the money to build it, all we 
put up down here was the lob- 
byin’. I believe the two counties 
put up $10,000 each, and that’s 
all. 

“This Texas has an outstanding 
future. We've got to get tourists. 
I don’t know how it is or why it is, 
but when you get tourists, every- 
thing else seems to follow, espe- 
cially industry. Take California. It 
started gettin’ those rich Mid- 
western farmers, who came to look 
and stayed. Flor-i-di is just about 
leadin’ the nation in industrial de- 
velopment—and in tourists. 

“If we get this Padre Island 
beach, we'll move at a pace down 
here that'll startle the nation.” 

What is politics like in the Val- 
ley? 

“Oh, to a large extent like 
politics everywhere. It ain’t what 
it oughta me, but I guess it’s the 
best there is. A person that’s got 
a thin skin’s got no business in 
politics. In politics they'll charge 





CORRECTION 
In a Political Intelligence item 
in a recent Observer, it was stated 
that Rep. Dan Struve of Camp- 
beliton opposed the Americanism 
Seminar in San Antonio. Struve 
was not opposed to the Seminar 
itself, but to the participation of 

the Fourth Army in it. 


you with anything under the sun 
and then they’ll succeed in provin’ 
it on you.” 

If a young man asked for ad- 
vice on going into politics? “I'd 
say, Go. It’s still the greatest op- 
portunity to help your fellow man, 
the greatest calling to help your 
fellow man you could select.” 


Five People 

Q—"This may be a very foolish 
question, but if you had the 
chance to talk with any five peo- 
ple who ever lived, an afternoon 
each, who would you choose?” 

The judge paused a few sec- 
onds. “That’s not a foolish ques- 
tion at all,” he finally replied. 

“First would be the Humble 
Master,” he said. “Then I think 
my second choice would be the 
Apostle Paul, then Robert E. Lee, 
then George Washington—and you 
may laugh at this, but I'd almost 
say George Washington Carver,’ 
that Negro over there. 

“Now there was a great man. 
There wasn’t a selfish bone in his 
body. They offered him $100,000 
to be a chemist, and he turned ’em 
down. And what great things he 
did for the South. And he found 
more things in the peanut than 
what was in the peanut before he 
started, didn’t he? 


“You take that fellow Paul, 
wasn’t he a_ spellbinder? They 
turned the beasts on him, the 


snakes bit him all over, he got 
tossed into the Mediterranean Sea 
—and he just kept right on goin’. 

“Robert E. Lee—do you know 
he turned down a job as presi- 
dent of a big insurance company 
to go back to a small college for 
$125 a month?” 

“I sure would like to work 
Thomas Edison and Benito Juarez 
in there somewhere. 


Wrong Czar 

“I think we should push adult 
education to the extent there’s not 
a single person in Texas or Latin 
America who doesn’t know the 
three R's—réadin’, writin’, ‘rith- 
metic. One of the great ways to 
fight communism is to educate the 
masses. 

“That John Birch Society, ain't 
that one hell of a society? 

“Communism is the greatest 





menace that’s ever been in the 
; world—and I think societies like 
| that help make communists. 

“You know, it’s the way these 
people’ve been treated that makes 
communism. Look at the way the 
| czars treated those poor people 
in Russia. Not so much the last 
czar as the ones before. I think 
they killed the wrong czar.” 

The Judge likes to lace his talk 
with quotes from Burns and Gold- 
smith and Sam Johnson. But to 
him Shakespeare was the greatest 
writer of them all. “Why? Well, 
he touches-~it’s just full of human 
nature, human nature in the raw, 
full of the truth, that’s what it is. 

“How could one man know all 
he did—and he died his 
‘fifties.” 





in 


‘Excellent Company’ 

Tom Sutherland drove the car 
on the way to the Judge’s home. 
The Judge pointed to the old 
houses and landmarks of the city, 
and some of the new ones as well. 

He lives in a simple frame 
house on the outskirts of Browns- 
ville. The shadows of late after- 
noon were lengthening, and there 
was the sound of children across 
the street and down the block. 

“We moved into this old house 
in 1914,” he said. “My wife and I 
raised five children here. Now I’m 
alone, and I tell you, brother, it’s 
pretty sad.” 

He opened the screen door and 
waved goodbye. “Judge,” said 
Sutherland, a lover of the Valley 
and its people, “you're in excel- 
lent company even when you're 
by yourself.” 
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A PROFESSOR INQUIRES 





Free Marketplace 


Is It Obsolete? 


AUSTIN 

The “free marketplace of 
ideas” may no longer assure 
the success of the most reason- 
able ones in the United States, 
suggested Charles Alan 
Wright, professor of law, au- 
thor, and liberal Republican, 
this week before the new Aus- 
tin chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

While one reason for free 
speech is the idea that “it is a 
part of the dignity of individuals 
that they should not be denied the 
right to say what they think,” 
Wright said, the fundamental con- 
stitutional philosophy underlying 
the dictrine is the notion that 
what Holmes called “the free 
trade of ideas” will result in the 
selection of the most reasonable 
ones. 

“Can we really say with convic- 
tion that in 1961 the truth will 
out in the free marketplace of 
ideas?” Wright asked. 

Instead of a free marketplace, 
he asked, “do we have a market- 
place in which the blare of the 
loudspeakers carrying the accept- 
ed and popular ideas is so great 
that the vendor of unpopular ideas 
cannot be heard?” 

On the issue of nuclear war and 
alternatives to present U.S. for- 
eign policy, he said, both sides 
are being expressed, but, he asked, 
how many people read the Ob- 
server and the Progressive, “as 
compared with the millions who 
pick up Life Magazine and read 
that 97 out of 100 will be saved 
or who turn on the TV and listen 
to the President and other mold- 
ers of opinion? 

“I am terribly afraid that the 
hucksters are more likely to sell 
their wares,” he said. 

One might respond that the two 
national parties are a proper for- 
um for both sides to find their 
champions, but this is not hap- 
pening, he said. “We are hearing 
from all national leaders one side 
of the question of which there are 
two sides. Are you sure under 
these circumstances that the truth 
will prevail?” 

He said that when a Pennsyl- 
vania court held that evidence did 
not sustain a suit for damages 
for lung cancer allegedly caused 








Walker Resigns; 
Politics Next? 


WASHINGTON 

The Army has accepted the 
resignation of the controver- 
sial Texas general, Edwin A. 
Walker, who announced he 
wished to resign because ‘‘my 
career has been destroyed in 
its usefulness to my country” 
and in order to carry on his 
fight against communism as a 
civilian. 

Walker, who has been in close 
touch with Sen. John Tower, has 
been speculated as a political can- 
didate in Texas in the near fu- 
ture, perhaps in the congressman- 
at-large race in 1962 or against 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough in 1964. 

In resigning, Walker gave up 
more than $12,000 yearly retire- 
ment money as well as military 
medical and commissary benefits. 
He said he could not accept re- 
tirement with its pay because to 
do so “would be a compromise 
with my principles.” 

Walker, who is 51, visited with 
his mother in San Antonio last 
week. 

The general will be a witness at 
congressional, hearings later this 
month on charges by Sen. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, 
Tower, and others, that military 
leaders who have spoken out 
against communism are being 
muzzled. 





by Chesterfield cigarettes, the 
story was big news in papers and 
on TV, but that when an appeal 
court reversed this decision and 
said the evidence could justify 
damages, none of the same media 
earried a story. 

“How can the marketplace de- 
cide which idea is true and which 
is false if because of the vast pres- 
sures of advertising, the vast 
means of communication carry one 
side of the story and not the 
other?” he asked. 

With respect to the recent Uni- 
versity of Texas integration con- 
troversy, Wright said, the Austin 
daily published, last Sunday, “a 
slanted, irresponsible story which 
sounds very much like a press re- 
lease” and which would cause 
persons not close to the situation 
to conclude that “surely only hot- 
heads would expect” approval of 
more integration by the regents. 

Wright asked if these examples 
suggest that “the idea that is ac- 
ceptable to the mass media of 
communication is going to be the 
idea that is going to be accepted.” 

“Isn't there reason to fear that 
means of persuasion are such that 
we may be persuaded even against 
our own reason? ... Isn't this aft- 
er all what modern advertising is 
based upon, that if a slogan is 
emphasized enough times we will 
put aside our critical intelligence 
and proceed as the slogan sug- 
gests?” 

The same method is used cur- 
rently in national politics by both 
parties, he said. Regretfully, he 
asserted that “peace, progress, and 
prosperity” was mere sloganeer- 
ing for Eisenhower. And what, he 
asked, of subliminal advertising? 
—say, a slogan below the thresh- 
hold of attention on the TV 
screens, “Nuclear War Is Just 
Dandy.” “If that comes, what has 
happened to truth and the best 
test of truth, the power of thought 
to get itself accepted in the mar- 
ket?” he asked. 


Finally, he said, the theory of 
free speech is endangered by the 
growing practice of weighing, not 
an idea, but the person who 
speaks it. He thought that if Wal- 
ter Reuther advanced an excellent 
idea, most Texans would condemn 
it out of hand, and if General 
Walker made points Texas liberals 
found themselves agreeing with, 
they would start rethinking their 
ideas. 

He is concerned 
speech, Wright 
three reasons: 


about free 
concluded, for 


“I doubt if we have a free mar- 
ketplace of ideas. I am not sure 
given a free marketplace of ideas 
that the sound idea will prevail, 
for I fear that the idea that will 
prevail is the one put into a catchy 
enough jingle. I fear we cut off 
discussion by our tendency to look 
not at the idea but at the speaker 
of the idea.” 

He assumed he would be expect- 
ed to come forth with plans to 
improve the situation, but, he 
said, “I do not have the answer. 
It is a subject I have simply been 
worrying about and talking about 
with people for some months— 
whether or not free speech is ob- 
solete.” 

The chapter also heard a report 
from Bassett Maguire, assistant 
professor of zoology at U.T., 
on national activities of ACLU 
and from Observer contributing 
editor Ronnie Dugger on civil lib- 
erties in Texas. The chapter is 
considering establishing working 
committees in the areas of reli- 
gious freedom; law enforcement; 
free speech, press, and_assembly; 
privacy; the political indepen- 
dence of individuals; and the po- 
litical impartiality of public insti- 





First ‘Excess’ 
Superintendent 
Axed in Alice 


AT LARGE 

Dallas Superintendent of Schools 
W. T. White gave permission for 
W. P. Strube Jr., a Houston in- 
surance executive and vice presi- 
dent of the Christian ‘Anti-Com- 
munism Crusade, to address a Dal- 
las high school assembly but he 
balked at allowing the distribu- 
tion of anti-communism comic 
books supplied by Strube. 

“There are plenty of good ma- 
terials without resorting to a 
comic-book format,” said White, 
in ordering the comic books and 
other pamphlets offered by Strube 
“held for examination.” Strube 
had asked teachers to distribute 
the material. 

In Alice, the first county super- 
intendent has been voted out of 
office under the new state law 
which permits counties to abolish 
the office of school superintend- 
ent if they don't think the job is 
necessary.* 

Losing was C. A. Thormalen, 
who has been superintendent of 
schools in Jim Wells County for 
22 years. There are only 162 stu- 
dents in the county schools. Thor- 
malen is paid $14,004 a year in 
salary and in addition has a budg- 
et of $23,214. His duties will now 
be absorbed by the county judge. 

J. Evetts Haley says he will 
carry his textbook policing pro- 
gram to the state board of edu- 
cation, when it meets Monday, 
Nov. 13. He will continue to ap- 


; peal for the exclusion from the 


textbook list of two histories, one 
written by Dr. Paul E. Boller Jr. 
of Southern Methodist University, 
the other by Dr. Merle Curti of 
the University of Wisconsin. Haley 
says both men are “soft on com- 
munism” and it shows up in their 
writings. 

Dr. J. W. Edgar this week 
trimmed four more geographies 
from the textbook list, two of 
which had been protested by Ha- 
ley and his group of followers who 
call themselves “Texans for Amer- 
ica.” Edgar explained he had 
ruled against the geographies be- 
cause they violated the state 
board’s order that geographies 
should not be fused with other 
social sciences, such as _ history, 
economics and government. 

In Houston, Eddie Rickenbacker, 
chairman of the board of Eastern 
Airlines, told the Downtown Ro- 
tary Club that Americans will 
someday erect a monument to the 
late Sen. Joe McCarthy “for his 
heroic effort to awaken the Amer- 
ican people,” that “the Red con- 
spirators have spread 300,000 
agents” in this hemisphere, that 
Washington is full of “intellectual 
delinquents,” that “bureaucrats 
from Washington swoop like vul- 
tures over cities large and small 
and infest and assault the coun- 
tryside,” and that the income tax 
should be repealed to prevent bil- 
lions of dollars from “going down 
the rat hole annually.” 

University of Texas criminal 
law professor George Stumberg, 
a member of the committee pre- 
paring recommendations for revi- 
sion of the Texas Criminal Code, 
told a criminal law institute in 
San Antonio that more prisoners 
should be released on parole be- 
cause the risk is “not nearly so 
great as we have assumed,” that 
punishment in capital cases should 
not be set by juries but by the 
judge because the juries are usu- 
ally ignorant of the defendant's 
background and his chances for 
rehabilitation, and that’ in cases 
where defendants plead not guilty 
the trial should be in two parts: 
first to determine guilt or inno- 
cence, second, if the verdict is 
guilty, to determine degree of 
punishment. 





tutions, president Reese McGee, 
U.T. sociology professor, an- 
nounced. 


‘OUTSIDERS’ 





Weslaco 


WESLACO 

A militant move in opposition to 
some of the restrictive pronounce 
ments made by members of the 
Christian Anti-Communism Cru 
sade and of the John Birch So 
ciety has developed here 
the leadership of Garland F 
Smith, prominent Democratic 
leader, banker, and attorney for 
the city’ of Weslaco, the Weslaco 
school board, and of three water 
districts. 

Specifically Smith, who in or: 
dinary business has a reputation 
for mildness, has lashed out 
what he calls the efforts of the 
ultra-conservative groups to stifle 
free speech. “If you take away 
freedom of speech, you take awa) 
our most effective 
nism tool,” he has said. 

On one occasion recently Smit! 
@emanded the use of the m 
phone immediately 
relinquished by W. P 
Houston insurance executive and 
vice president of the 
Anti-Communism Crusade ant 
told Strube to his face what he} 
thought of some of his doctrines 

This face to face clash came at | 
a rally in the Weslaco High School | 
auditorium. Smith was heckled by 
the mostly pro-Strube audiencs 

In his position as attorney for 
the Weslaco school board Smith 
had ruled against the use of 
school buses for transporting stu 
dents to Harlingen to attend one 
of Strube’s rallies. Some 
school districts in the Valley used 
their buses for this purpose 
Smith said he based his ruling on 
the state law prohibiting use of 
public school property for reli 
gious purposes; he said Strube’s 
work is religious “because 
fly the Christian flag.” 

Strube has been busy in 


* * 


under 


anti-commu 


after it was 
Strut 


Christian 





other 


Assailed 


DALLA 
The Dallas Freedom Forun 
ideological offshoot of Dr. Fr 
Schwarz’s Christian Anti-Con 
munism Crusade, opened its 
cnd fall 
Phasis on institutions of Amer 
can freedom, shifting 
year's theme of Anti-Commun 
The three-day session, held 
the Baker Hotel, included speect 
es by AEC news commentator P 
Harvey; W. Cleon Skousen, for 
mer assistant to J. Edgar Hoove 
and author of The Naked Commu 
nist; Dean Russell, economist and 
former research writer for 


seminar with the 


from 


president of U.S. Steel; 
Schwarz. 
Harvey, in an_ interview 


that America desperately need 
slogan and something to cling 
He said the training of Yugosla 
pilots was “unforgivable.” In 
luncheon talk before 
thousand persons, Harvey 
that Khrushchev doesn't 
get into a hot war with us iz 
knows that both sides would | 
and that we'd reduce Russia to 
mass of glass for a 
years. What confuses 
is that enemy coming in througl 
the back door disguised as home 
folks in the form of 
preachers, and politicians.” 

Skousen called for “cleaning out 
the State Department, revamping 
the UN charter, outlawing the 
Communist Party and isolating 
Soviet Russia and her satellites 
diplomatically” and imposing a 
100 percent trade embargo against 
the Soviet bloc. 

One of the sessions 


nearly 


need 


thousand 


Americans 


teachers 


televised 





j live was devoted to a “Panel of 


John 


they | 
| tion is calling the other half trai- 


Lawyer 


Challenges Strube 


Valley 


lately, on a lecture swing 


through schools, Rotary clubs, 
and churches. He has had the 
support of Hoiles newspaper chain 
in Harlingen, McAllen, and 


Brownsville. 

One Hoiles newspaper mis-quot- 
ed Smith to the effect that he 
opposed allowing Strube the use 

the school auditoriums. Actu- 
ally Smith several times said of 
Strube, “This man has a right to 
speak and use a high school audi- 


| torium. In fact, I'm going to take 


hear him.” Smith's 

legal opposition was in re- 
gard to the use of school buses for 
transporting the students to hear 


strube 


my boys to 


Smith, on his own anti-Chris- 
tian Anti-Communism Crusade lec- 
ture tour, told his audiences that 
being agitated from the 
outside.” He said, “I don’t know 
anyone in the Rio Grande Valley 
who is not anti-communist. How- 
ever, anyone who dares to defer 
with these extreme rightists must 


“we re 


| face either being smeared or giv- 


ing up freedom of speech. ... The 
Birch Society considers a 
socialist, a socialist a 
a communist a 


liberal a 
communist, and 
traitor.” 

Smith frequently quotes Thomas 
ferson’s first inaugural address 
the point: “If there be those 
ng us who would change our 

of government, let them 
ik aS a monument to the safe- 
which error of opinion 

be expressed, if reason is left 
free to combat it.” 

Smith adds to this: “The com- 
nunist ideology is so full of holes 
nd alien to everything American, 
t never can win if reason is used. 
can't win if half the na- 


T 


with 


But we 


tors 
| 
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State Department 


In Dallas 


f 


fessions” with participation by 
William Elliott, Highland 

ark Presbyterian Church; Sid- 
Latham, attorney for Hunt 


Co. and president of the Dal- 

Library Board; Dr. Dan Suth- 

land, physician; and Dr. W. T. 
Vhite, superintendent of Dallas 
1ools. Elliott deplored the ex- 

ive anxiety and doleful despair 

permeating our country. 

Ending the forum on a surpris- 
ing note, mystery speaker Charles 
r. Vetter, a training officer in in- 
ternational communications and 
communism in the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency of the State Depart- 
ment, said, “If I were a Russian 
official I would like to plant spies 
in conservative organizations and 
liberal organizations and start 
them fighting until they lost all 
communication with each other.” 
in direct contrast to 
earlier speakers who had voiced 
a theme that liberals were sub- 
versive. 

During his talk, members of the 
voiced audible disap- 
the State Department. 
When he asked for audience sug- 
to why communism 
appeared more promising in some 
underprivileged countries, some in 

> audience yelled “foreign aid”. 
plans for the Dallas 
Freedom Forum include the open- 
ing of a bookstore-office combin- 
ation in the Fidelity Union Tower 
staffed by a full-time em- 

and offering a complete 
line of conservative books, tapes, 
and films 


) 


This was 


audience 


proval of 


gestions as 


Future 


lobby 


ployee, 
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How It Happened 





w dhossen in Biear 


We congratulate Henry Gonzalez 
on a well-deserved and symbolic vic- 
tory in San Antonio. We hope the 
lesson of that victory is not lost on 
liberals throughout Texas. 


There can be no doubting that the 
Bexar Republicans, on election eve; 
were confident of success. Riding the 
crest of a statewide upsurge, they had 
organized to what seemed perfection, 
worked diligently on the basics of 
electioneering, imported Eisenhower. 
Yet they lost by 10,000 votes. Why? 


They lost because, in a bitter ideo- 
logical battle, the liberals and most 
of the moderates stayed together. The 
internal wrenchings that divided the 
liberal community only a few months 
before had vanished. 


They lost, even more crucially, be- 
cause the liberal coalition and the old 
pro’s who knew its eccentricities con- 


centrated even more diligently on the 
lackluster mechanics: work on the 
poll tax lists, in the precincts, on the 
blocks, and from house to house. Old- 
timers from Austin, Houston, and 
Dallas returned from San Antonio 
Sunday, and their terse description 
of the work that turned out the votes 
was invariably “fantastic.” 


We have witnessed here the barest 
beginning of two-party politics: a 
campaign fought mainly on the liv- 
ing issues, a meaningful contest 
stressing significant differences, a 
local election geared sufficiently to 
genuine modern divisions to carry 
national importance. This trend in 
Texas will continue, though gradually 
and more imperceptively in other 
areas. In the. meantime, Democrats 
devoted to the goals of the national 
party would do well to memorize the 
happy lesson in Bexar. 


V1 More - t Ditton: 


The regents of the University of 
Texas are expected in some quarters 
to make some concessions on segre- 
gated dormitories and varsity ath- 
letics this weekend. They will have to 
do something if they are going to 
quell mounting indignation about 
their defense of these last two offic- 
ial barriers to the acceptance of 
Negro students as full, equal mem- 
bers of the educational community. 


Last summer they declared that 
having implemented what is summar- 
ized around the University as “class- 
room integration,” they had placed 
the University in the forefront of 
Southern universities on the question 
—and well ahead of Texas public 
opinion. 


They seemed unconcerned by the 
fact that within the University of 
Texas System over which they rule, 
college athletics are already integrat- 
ed at Texas Western and dormitories 
are integrated at the nursing school 
in Galveston. 


Presumably they were not aware 
that the University of Georgia has a 
Negro staying in a student dormitory 
with whites, that the University of 
North Carolina has integrated var- 
sity sports, and that Louisiana State 
University has not only integrated 
athletics, but to some extent dormi- 
tories as well. 


Now they have before them evi- 
dence they cannot, if they are respon- 
sible to the community for which 
they make the rules, ignore. 


The students, in the largest turnout 
in University history, voted solidly 
for integration of college athletics. 
The quibble that those voting for in- 
tegration were not an absolute ma- 
jority of the total student body, vot- 
ing and not voting, is beneath serious 
consideration. 

The faculty, by a counted hand vote 
of 308 to 34, called for the nullifica- 
tion of dorm rules which openly, 
formally discriminate against Negro 
students. 

The regents also know that a law- 
suit is scheduled to be filed within 
about a week on behalf of several 


_Ataather 


Texas is about the sixth most indus- 
trial state in the country. To many 
Republicans and most Republicrats 
too timid as yet to make the Big Leap 
and participate in what their more 
sturdy tempters call “the great revo- 
lution in Texas,” it is the greatest of 
them all, more perfect yet because it 
stands four-square against that 
bumptious modern outlawry, federal 
aid. 


The figures have been released, and 
Texas ranks no less than 35th— 
thanks principally to the less vocifer- 


University students who will seek ad- 
mission to University dorms on an 
integrated basis. 


Dr. Smiley, the University Presi- 
dent, it is now evident, sought the 
lifting of the disciplinary probation 
imposed on the Negro students who 
demonstrated against the discrimina- 
tory dorm rules. 


He took the matter up in a meeting 
of an administrative group of which 
Dr. Ransom, the chancellor, was a 
member and obviously senior. It 
seems correct to believe that Ransom 
did not support lifting the probations. 
They were not lifted. 


Ransom did take up general issues 
of desegregation with regents who 
were in town for a football game. An 
announcement has been made that 
the regents are going to take a new 
look at the situation this weekend. 
The chancellor is obviously in a dif- 
ficult position. 


The main lesson to be learned from 
this latest episode for the long run is 
a lesson for the next governor—or 
the present one, if he is re-elected. 
For many years appointments to the 
college and university governing 
boards have been regarded as plums 
for the governor’s wardheelers. In 
many of the smaller schools, this has 
led to obtuse decisions and policies 
which have not attracted much atten- 
tion but which have damaged the 
quality of higher education in the 
state. In the case of the University of 
Texas, the result has been a series of 
national educational scandals — 
Rainey, Dobie, Daily Texan censor- 
ship, Barbara Smith, and now this 
one. 


If the governors must go on ap- 
pointing their supporters regents, at 
least let them be people who are in- 
terested in education first and poli- 
tics second. No amount of piety about 
“the welfare of the university,” no 
tonnage of rhetoric about 75th anni- 
versaries and standards of excellence 
and “a university of the first class,” 
can overcome the damage that is 
done by these recurring humiliations 
for higher education in Texas. 


R. anking 


ous components of the Old Confed- 
eracy—in total expenditures per 
school pupil. Alaska, the highest, 
spends $585. Texas spends $330. 


Ralph Yarborough has said: “A re- 
cent survey in my state showed that 
of all the management jobs in the 
state of Texas, 65 percent were fill- 
ed by people educated beyond the 
borders, and only 35 percent by peo- 
ple educated in Texas. We are the 


cutters of wood and the haulers of . 


water because of deficiencies of edu- 
cation.” 


WHO WILL HE BE? 





Man on Horseback 


MARSHALL 
The White House must have con- 
cluded that Halloween had come 
early as it heard the publisher of 
Texas’ greatest newspaper tell it 
that it and its administration were 
“weak sisters” and that “We need a 
man on horseback to- lead this na- 
tion,” and many think “you are rid- 
ing Caroline’s tricycle.” -Unhappily, 
the host did not twist the nose of the 
guest, which would have matched his 

manners and been repartee in kind. 


After the remark passed, a continu- 
ation of the opera bouffe would have 
seen the publisher singing “Old Rock- 
ing Chair Done Got You,” as Ev and 
Charlie made an entrance from the 
Republican wings in the old soft shoe 
routine. Somehow, the performance 
stopped short of this. We should, 
nevertheless, be allowed to speculate 
on the meaning of the “man on horse- 
back,” and what he should resemble. 
The background of the message bear- 
er forbids the thought that he meant 
less than the common connotation 
given the term on the American con- 
tinent—a dictator. So, what kind of 
a dictator for America? 


WE: LIBERALS leave the 
list of contenders immediately; we 
want no dictator, right, left, in be- 
tween, or of the proletariat. May we 
find a symbol, a horseman, to please 
the “‘up-and-at-’em” boys and -girls? 
Some members of the DAR and Min- 
ute Women may feel a little pique 
about the gender prescribed for the 
equestrian. I confess that I would be 
more intrigued by a member of the 
fair sex astride the mount; nothing 
like Lady Godiva, mind you, but a 
sort of buxom Joan of Arc, without 
armor or mail, sitting sidesaddle in 
evening dress with diamonds and an 
orchid, and fhat eternal diagonal 
chest ribbon, preferably purple. 


Being forbidden a fair rider, let us 
fashion one from the sterner sex. 
Thoughts turn to our professional 
patriots, but the selection of a sym- 
bol, an image of the group is diffi- 
cult. Considering the American Le- 
gion, we cannot but remember their 
disastrous engagement with the Girl 
Scouts in the Midwest. Somehow the 
vision of pranksters stopping pretty 
girls on the sidewalks of convention 
cities to their embarrassment, and the 
too ready finger on a water pistol 
trigger comes to mind. No, we can’t 
use a legionnaire. 


We have the John Birchers. No 
doubt they agree with the publisher 
that the country needs a man on 
horseback—their man. The cloak of 
anonymity that they permit would 
be a drawback that could only be 
overcome by a masked leader. Hot 
dog! The Mark of Zorro, or the 
Masked Ranger. That would be excit- 
ing on TV, but there are some of us 
who are old enough to associate the 
hooded rider with the smell of tar 
and feathers, the burning cross, and 
midnight “trials” in the pasture. 
Nope, can’t use a Bircher, and a cry- 
ing shame it is, too. 


There are those Minute Men in the 
Midwest. Within the month they 
trained for guerilla warfare, Brown- 
ing automatic rifles, an M14, mortar, 
and all. Their conception runs along 
the small-war line, with a study of 
the tactics of Mao Tse-Tung and the 
expected need to apply them to the 
students and others who are certain 
to continue rioting. Some Florida 
policemen may welcome the Min- 


uteers, but we really need a more 
ambitious type of horseman, one who 
inclines toward fission and fusion 
rather than small-arms adventures. 


oO UR MUSHROOMING 
anti-communist educational associa- 
tions should be considered. They are, 
however, dedicated to the finer arts. 
To educate is to draw forth, or draw 
out, and it would be unthinkable to 
remove even one of these scholars 
from his monk-like crypt when his 
reflections may well be the element 
that saves civilization in the end. No, 
leave the scholar at his desk, book in 
hand, brow nettled, but face shining 
with the yearn for learning. Then, 
he may get his hand out of the tar pot 
and cease smearing his betters, if per- 
mitted to pursue his studies. 





Passing by a myriad of other and 
less known country savers, let us 
come to the youngest and consequent- 
ly the most virile of the group, the 
National Indignation Convention; 
and man, it is just that. Vigor, will- 
ingness to start a preventive nuclear 
war, while making us secure as Fort- 
ress America; all this and more too 
we could expect from one of its mem- 
bers as the horseman. 


There are some drawbacks. Its 
speakers have advocated a capture of 
Perrin Field by the Texas Rangers 
and Texas National Guard combined. 
They have also suggested that the 
State Department and the Executive 
have been treasonous in conduct since 
1932. To satisfy one of them as a 
leader, we would- certainly have to 
liquidate the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and let Perrin Field 
become Miss Fort Sumter of 1961. 
This would likely take more time 
than the publisher feels we can af- 
ford to waste. 


At long last, it comes down to the 
military. Suddenly, it isn’t funny any 
more. The long shadow of DeGaulle 
and his troubles falls across the 
scene. The French Secret Armed Or- 
ganization, or the OAS, is not comic; 
it is a nightmare come true. Like 
those of our Minutemen, its leaders 
reject, indeed, detest communism, but 
accept the military theories of Mao 
Tse-Tung. They have concluded that 
the civil branch of the government 
has deteriorated to the degree that 
requires military -intervention. So it 
has been in this calendar year in Bra- 
zil and Syria, and so it has been in 
most countries where it was felt that 
a man on horseback was needed. 


Even GENERAL EISEN- 
HOWER warned of the danger of a 
military clique of the far right as he 
left office. Good soldiers recognize 
the necessity of the supremacy of 
government by civilians, but all Army 
personnel are not good _ soldiers. 
Loose-lipped charges of treason in 
high places, if unanswered, will bring 
a man on horseback. A military man. 

FRANKLIN JONES 
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MILITARY-BUSINESS POWER GRAB? 





. AUSTIN 

Once in a great while some- 
thing really intelligent is said to 
a Rotary Club. That rare thing 
happened last week when Rep. 
Charles Wilson of Trinity, him- 
self a graduate of Annapolis and 
therefore not unfamiliar with the 
military attitude, warned the Luf- 
kin Rotary. Club that the real 
question in the Gen. Edwin 
Walker controversy is whether or 
not the nation is to remain under 
control of civilian authority or 
whether it will fall under the con- 
trol of the military. 

Wilson was wrong in only one 
respect: he was wrong in sug- 
gesting that there is much choice 
left. The fact of the matter is, the 
military is already running the 
country, and has been for several 
years. The big brass, pimping for 
its willing prostitutes, big busi- 
ness and big industry, works both 
sides of the street, and if the 
civilian politician fits into the 
analogy at all, it is as the cop 
on the beat who has been. intimi- 
dated and bought off. 

The Nation, one of the two 
or three finest magazines of na- 
tional circulation, has in a special 
issue (Oct. 28, 50 cents) docu- 
mented what the author, Fred J. 
Cook, aptly calls our post-World 
War II descent into “The Warfare 
State.” 

N ALL-TOO-BRIEF, 

Cook’s thesis: 

We have been repeatedly told 
by most of our politicians acting 
under the sway of the Big Brass 
(which for the first time in our 
history is setting our foreign 
policy), and told by practically all 
of our news media, that Russia 
refuses to accept the kind of sen- 
sible inspection program that 
would enable the two nations to 
successfully disarm. _ P 

What most people have not been 
told is, Khrushchev gave Kennedy 
a note earlier this year which 
read in part: “The Soviet Govern- 
ment. . .-is willing unconditional- 
ly to accept any Western Control 
proposals if the Western Powers 
accept the proposal for general 
and complete disarmament.” A 
few days later in a broadcast to 
the Russian people, Khrushchev 
repeated this and added, “The 
control organs (of arms inspec- 
tion) should have access every- 
where without any so-called veto, 
without any prohibition, without 
any restriction. There should be 
access at any time and at any 
place, and we are ready to pro- 
vide this for the control organs.” 

When did Khrushchev make this 
offer to Kennedy? At the very 
Vienna meeting from which Ken- 
nedy returned to stir this nation 
up with speeches about the foe’s 
intractability, and to warn us to 
be prepared for war! 

Sen. Clark (D. Pa.), one of the 
politicians who has stayed sane 
in the midst of the military hys- 
teria, remarked: “Perhaps Mr. 
Khrushchev doesn't mean what 
he says. But it must be recognized 
that he had said, about as clearly 
as it can be said, that he is ready 
to accept whatever system of con- 
trol is considered necessary by the 
Western powers to insure total, 
complete, and effective disarma- 
ment. I suggest that the least we 
can do is to put Mr. Khrushchev 
to the test.” 

The reason Khrushchev's offer 
was not given publicity, the rea- 
son we have not put Khrushchev 
to the test is simply that the mili- 
tary-industrial power complex does 
not want, and could not survive, 
a disarmament program. 


this is 


Time and again, steadily in fact, 
they have shown it. At the 1959 
Geneva disarmament talks, agree- 
ment seemed at least distantly in 
sight. Frightened, the United 
States military-industrial complex 
used its ace—Dr. Edward Teller, 
who suddenly announced that any 
test-detection measures would be 
fruitless since an atomic explo- 
sion, if conducted in a large hole, 
would probably go undetected. 
Although other scientists later 
proved that to successfully muffle 
the nuclear blast, 25 million tons 
of rock would have to be scooped 
out of the big hole—or more ton- 
nage than was mined by 21,000 
anthracite coal miners in all of 
1959 Teller’s statement was 
enough to break up the disarma- 
ment talks, the Russians declar- 
ing angrily that the United States 
is “on the brink of absurdity,” 
which was an understatement. 





the military 

is a drone; he is a mere in- 
strument of the state; he is to be 
used. By clever and ruthless pow- 
er strategy, he has reversed his 
position since World War II; he 
now uses the state. 

Donald Nelson, head of the War 
Productions Board during World 
War II, tells how the Army 
sought “total control of the na- 
tion, its manpower, its facilities, 
its economy.” The military’s lust 
for power grew out of its gigantic 
expenditures, with more billions 
spent in one year of the war than 
was spent in all federal activities 
in all the years combined between 
1789 and 1917. 

The Selective Service Act of 
1940 directed that all dischargees 
be retained in the reserves until 
they passed the age of 45. With 
the war over, the Pentagon, claim- 
ing to act under public pressure, 
violated this law and gave all 
soldiers an outright discharge. Its 
strategy was soon evident. Hav- 
ing gutted the reserves, the Pen- 
tagon cried out that America 
was dangerously weak and that 
Universal Military Training must 
be instituted. 

Eventually, after millions spent 
in a ‘Madison Avenue propaganda 
campaign, the Pentagon got its 
way, and the standing army was 
raised to the millions. This meant 
that many of the Big Brass that 
would otherwise have been out of 
work, or who would have been 
ordinarily demoted in peace time, 
stayed on at their old rank—for 
now they had a large regular 
army. 


ITIONALLY 


But a large regular army makes 
no sense, unless the people are 
frightened enough to support it 
and supply it. Berlin, Korea, and 
always The Bomb furnished the 
fright, with the proper embellish- 
ments furnished by the military’s 
highpowered propagandists, the 
news media, and war-oriented pol- 
iticians. 

The biggest ally, because it had 
the most to gain, was and contin- 
ues to be, big business. In 1954, 
the U.S. News and World Report 
wrote: “What H-Bomb means to 
business. A long period of big 
orders. In the years ahead, the 
effects of the new bomb will keep 
on increasing. As one appraiser 
»puts it: ‘The H-bomb has blown 
depression-thinking out the win- 
dow.’” 


Writes Cook: “When President 





Kennedy, after his meeting with 





Subtle Dictatorship 


Khrushchev in Vienna, went be- 
fore the television cameras to call 
the nation to a new state of 
armed preparedness, the lid on 
military spending went off, and 
the instantaneous reaction spoke 
volumes about the kind of Amer- 
ica we are building in this age of 
the New Militarism. There were 
two prominent themes: cheers for 
the new arms program, and in- 
sistence that now, under the guise 
of the greater patriotism, we must 
cut back on all that welfare-state 
nonsense like aid to education and 
medical care for the aged. Put 
most simply and most brutally, 
the reaction was: ‘Hurrah for 
more billions for the weapons of 
mass murder—and to hell with 
people!’” 

Cook quotes Henry B. Luce, a 
magazine salesman, as saying in 
1957 that this nation “can stand 
the load of any defense effort re- 
quired to hold the power of Soviet 
Russia in check. It cannot, how- 
ever, indefinitely stand the erosion 
of creeping socialism... .” 


ND WHY DON’T the politicians 
attempt to get back the gov- 
ernmental powers they have for- 
feited to the military-business 
bloc? Because they are afraid of 
the $110-a-week dullards . who 
work on the assembly line turn- 
ing out obsolete weapons for the 
military-business bloc and who 
would have to look for some hon- 
est labor if the defense budget 
were cut back to its proper size. 
In Texas we remember the 
wounded cry that went up from 
the chambers of commerce and 
the people in the five or six towns 
which were supported by nearby 
air bases, when it was announced 
earlier this year that the bases 
would be closed. Is this the cry 
of peace-loving people? 

Sen. Richard Russell of Georgia 
is head of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Rep. Carl Vinson 
of Georgia is chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 
“Coincidentally,” writes Cook, 
“Georgia is crammed with 18 mili- 
tary installations—so many that 
an indiscreet general is said once 
to have remarked, ‘One more base 
would sink the state.’” Gonzalez 
and Goode both peppered their 
campaign with charges that the 
other man could not keep San 
Antonio’s military installations 
safe for that city, and get more 
military installations. Is this the 
kind of campaign talk one would 
expect to hear in a peace-loving 
nation? Is it any wonder that 
Russell and Talmadge of Georgia 
were among those who voted 
against the creation of a Disarm- 
ament Agency? 

(More than seven million people 
in this country earn their living 
directly or indirectly from the 
military..A 50 percent cut in de- 
fense spending would throw 200,- 
090 out of work—12 percent of 
its labor force—in Los Angeles 
alone. Is it any wonder that our 
leaders are afraid to get too close 
to a disarmament agreement with 
Russia? If there weren't a cold 
war, we would probably feel 
obliged—for the sake of “our way 
of life”’—to invent one. 


STORY in the last issue of the 

Observer recounts how Mr. 
Ronnie Dugger, our representa- 
tive at the State Department press 
conference in Dallas, was chided 
for using “Russian language” 
when he asked what could be 
done to reduce tension .in the 
country. Was this the remon- 
strance one would expect from 
diplomats in a peace-loving na- 
tion? 

If Dugger uses Russian lan- 
guage, does Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur also? Cook quotes him: 

“Our government has kept us 
in a perpetual state of fear—kept 
us in a continuous stampede of 


EMPTY SHELVES 


TRINITY 

What happens when the Texas 
State Library, that notoriously in- 
effectual organization, quits oper- 
ating its experimental bookmobile 
service in rural areas?—a service 
financed by the National Library 
Services Act, a federal dream that 
rural areas will become so enam 
ored of books during the year-long 
touring of a bookmobile they will, 
when it pulls out, start supplying 
library facilities for themselves 

Usually in Texas the dream does 
not get beyond the dream stage 
Usually nothing happens, except 
that the rural residents go right 
back to getting their books off 
the paperback twirler in the drug 
store and forget about libraries 

Proof of this is found, among 
other places, in East Texas 
thoroughly had the state library 
bookmobile experiment 
residents in this five-county 
tor with an undying itch to read 
that four of the counties effort 
lessly reverted to the bookless 
condition they were living in be 
fore, as soon as the bookmobile 
departed. Huntsville, for example 
with a population of 11,000, has no 
public library and the bookmobile 
experiment didn’t encourage that 
town to even talk about founding 
one. 

UT IN Trinity, which was head 

quarters for this particular five 
county bookmobile experiment 
the response was quite unusual 
That is to say, several ladies here 
did decide the library business 
should be kept going, and they 
are keeping it going, although 
their achievement to date is rathe: 
a pathetic one, if not even a dis 
mal one. They need help. 

The woman who owns the D! 
Pepper warehouse allows the 
brary to use part of it. Although 
the warehouse looks like an old 
colonial jail from the outside, it is 
comfortable enough. The 
Club picks up the library's light 
and gas bills. And there is ampl: 
volunteer help to run it. 


So 


embued 


ser 


Lions 





, But when the library women 
asked residents of Trinity to con- 
| tribute books, what did they get? 
| Mostly attic junk like “The Rover 
| Boys in Business,” “Dancing Feet” 
| by Rob Eden (on the flyleave of 
this gem is inscribed, “From Aunt 
| Peggy, 1931"), “The Boy Scouts 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition” 
| (published in 1915), “The Bobbsey 
Twins at the Seashore.” They got 
lots of Bobbsey Twins. 

A great many of the books were 
so shabby it would cost more to 
| repair them than they are worth. 

Of course some of the gift books 
are in good shape, and a number 
of the titles are of current or re- 

cent-past best sellers. Roughly 
half of the 1,800 books on the 

Trinity library shelves are good 
enough te keep; the rest should 
be burned. 

The population of this town is 

1,700. When the library asked for 
contributions, it got no 
support from city hall and less 
than $200 from residents for buy- 
Which makes Trinity 
smallest town in Texas with 
a non-subsidized library. 

If people here didn’t want to 
chip in, they didn’t mind checking 
out. During the first six months 
of operation, the library had a 
circulation of 3,000. On a Saturday 
morning (the library is open only 
two days a week, two hours) about 
will be checked out, 
mostly by children. 

The library isn’t integrated. 

here must be something of luck 

r vitamins required for the estab- 
lishment of a library. For instance, 

er in the Central Texas town 
»f Kyle (population 1,028, or more 
one-third smaller than Trin- 
), an anonymous donor rumored 

in Will Clayton’s family has 

up $25,000 for the construc- 
tion of a library and residents 
of the community are so fired by 
the idea that they have already 
contributed $3,500 toward a book- 
buying goal of $5,000. 


money 


ing books. 


the 


50 ‘books 


tnan 


to be 


put 


B.S. 








Ralph Answers Dealey| 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough, in 
one of those no-holds-barred 
speeches that have shown us 
through the years where his 
heart is, answered Ted Dealey 
(see related column, page 4) 
before the North Dallas Dem 
ocratic Women’s Club this 
week. His remarks are ex 
cerpted here. 


DALLAS 

“Recently, in the most 
White House dinner in 
history the publisher of the Da 
las News, in attacking President 
Kennedy and the New Frontier 
said that he spoke ‘for the grass 
roots of Texas’. 

“But did he? Who really speaks 
for the grass roots of Texas 
What are the real ideals of the 
people of Texas? Are we a peo 
ple afraid of liberties ha 
won for ourselves? 


famous 


recent 


we 


“The grass roots sentiment is 
for government of progress, not 
of regression. I see Texas 
great and progressive state, peo 
pled by brave, intelligent, gener 
ous people who have ideals and a 
vision. That vision is not a vision 
of hate, of dictatorship, of rude 


as 





patriotic fervor—with the cry of 
a grave national emergency. Al 
ways there has been some terrible 


evil at home or some monstrous | 
foreign power that was going to! 
gobble us up if we did not blindly | 


rally behind it by furnishing the 
exorbitant funds demanded. Yet 
in retrospect, these disasters seem 
never to have happened, 
never to have been quite real.” 

B.S 


seem 
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ess, Of a ‘man on horseback’ dic- 
riding over the rights and 
erties and freedom of the peo- 
but a vision of a better life, 
better education for their 
hildren, a wider sharing of the 
[ made possible by the 
growing wealth of the land. 
“The true grass roots sentiment 
of Texas ts for the rights of the 
many as against the special priv- 
ileges of the few; it is for democ- 
racy, not against democracy, and 
the grass roots sentiment of Texas 
is against the purveyors of hate, 
the labor haters and race haters, 
the slave. wage payers and the 
div ine-right-of-the-rich-to-rule cult. 
The people of Texas are for a 
progressive democracy—the New 
Frontier is theirs, too. The San 
Antonio election is one symptom 
growing democracy of 


tator 


ple 


Witl 


rosperity 


ff the 
lexas. 
The brave, courteous, generous- 
hearted people of Texas, who live 
on the West Texas plains and in 
East Texas forests and the 
Texas blacklands, want 
education for their chil- 
dren, a larger share in the grow- 
ing prosperity of the great econ- 
omy their labor has built, and 
| better care for the aged and the 
unfortunate of their own people. 
“The ideals of Texas are the 
ideals expressed by Sam Houston 
and Jim Hogg and Jimmie Allred 
and Sam Rayburn. They come 
from the generous, courteous 
hearts of a great people, and if 
Sam Houston, Jim Hogg and Jim- 
|mie Allred were alive today they 
| would be working with Speaker 
Sam Rayburn to expand the New 
| Frontier, and to push President 
| John F. Kennedy's progressive 
| program forward in the state and 
nation.” 


the 
Central 


better 








THEY STILL ROAM 





Showpiece Tales 
About Mariachis 


CORRIDOS & CALAVERAS, by 
Edward Larocque Tinker, with 
notes and translations by Ameri- 
co Paredes, the University of 
Texas Press, 60 pp., $5. 

AUSTIN 

This is a showpiece book about 
the Mexican troubadours, the ma- 
riachis. It is printed in large bold 
type and embellished with full- 
page reproductions of verse that 
were printed as broadsheets by 
the Arroyos in Mexico City and 
sold for a few centavos each. On 
the covers,- back and front, and 
throughout the text and transla- 
tions one finds many of the harsh, 
strongly drawn cartoons that dec- 
orated the broadsheets, most of 
them in the present volume pre- 
sumably drawn by Jose Guadalupe 
Posada, the Mexican nationalist- 
artist who had profound effects 
on Riviera and Orozco. 


Since the University of Texas 
Press printed only 500 copies, this 
is a rare book, in a sense, already. 
Under the circumstances the three 
or four typographical errors are 
not a trivial matter. Perhaps the 
promotional aspect (the verses re- 
produced come from a Tinker col- 
lection the University of Texas 
owns) caused a slippage in the 
proof-reader’s attention. 

INKER’S ESSAY (taken from 

two sources) is personal, intel- 
ligent, and informative. He trav- 
eled with Villa‘s armies and heard 
the soldiers singing around the 
fires at night. He tells the story 
of the federales closing in on the 
revolucionarios when a rebel in a 
tree shouted down, “Don't! Don't! 
I'm a poet!” They let him climb 
down and they all gathered around 
the fire and listened to him sing 
all night. 


Mariachis still roam Mexico 
towns and cities, singing in the 
squares, hiring out to swains to 
serenade their sweethearts. They 
gather in bands in the square 
across from the primitive Hotel 
Royal in San Luis Potosi; for sev- 
eral nights during my recent stay 
in the hotel they sang all night. 
When they went away one morn- 
ing about daybreak someone in 
the cafe below turned on the 
juke box. One night, not sleeping 
soundly, of course, I went to a 
cafe that stays open late and was 
sipping on a Pepsi Cola when a 
band of them came. strutting slow- 
ly along the sidewalk, restrained 
in their movements and manner 
by a Sense of their courtly role, 
strumming their instruments and 
singing with utter solemnity. 
Some of them, probably the ones 
who sing for pay, wore braidy 
costumes and sombreros. Others 
were dressed in ordinary clothes 
but seemed even more dignified 
than the costumed ones, for Mexi- 
cans understand that dignity is a 
personal, not a financial subject. 

In Mexico one does not separ- 
ate the music from the painting 
from the murals from the sculp- 
ture. They are all indissociably 
part of the same artistic stream. 
Perhaps Mexican intellectuals 
have not had a large enough audi- 
ence for subtle works of art. The 
‘Mexican tradition is a tradition 
that rises from and expresses the 
folk, the peons. The corridos and 
calaveras called for a Posada who 
led to Rivera and Orozco who led 
to the murals and mosaics on the 
great public buildings that led to 
the sculpture of the massacred 
ninos; and none of it can be 
thought of apart from the peons’ 
continuous revolution against the 
rich, the fat,-the Spaniards, the 
gringos, and their own sold-out 
or pocho politicians. 
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INSIDER these paragraphs 
from Tinker: 

A Villa general, Manuel Banda, 
has just wiped out two enemy 
cannon in a brave railway dash in- 
to Celaya. “The night after this 
exploit, as I wandered along the 
boxcars on which the troops were 
quartered on the roofs, I heard 
singing and the strumming of 
stringed instruments. Following 
my ears I came into the light of 
a campfire around which a crowd 
of Villa’s ragged soldiers were 
gathered with their soldaderas— 
those amazing Amazons who 
cooked for their men and, with 
pots and pans, and often a baby 
on their backs, kept up with the 
regiment on gruelling marches; 
or, when need arose, snatched a 
rifle from a corpse and fought as 
fiercely as any man. This strange 
motley crowd, most of them show- 
ing strong strains of Aztec, was 
listening in the moonlight like 
fascinated children to the singing 
of three men. One was a thin, 
hatchet-faced mestizo with the 
sly look of a coyote, another a 
young Indio with a rapt expres- 
sion of a choir boy; while, between 
the two, twanging a guitar, was 
a man in a dirty yellow charro 
suit. He had a harelip and a gross 
torso that looked like a huge 
Easter egg propped up on match 
sticks—the ugliest human being 
I ever saw. 


“As I listened to the assonances 
of their voices, I too was fas- 
cinated, and thought they sang 
old folk tale. As verse after verse, 
however, took the same melodic 
pattern, I suddenly realized that 
this was no ancient epic, but a 
fresh-minted account of the bat- 
tle of the day before, because it 
described in detail Banda’s heroic 
action. It was a corrido—hot from 
the oven of their vivid memory 
of the struggle between Villa and 
Obregon-—the first one I had ever 
heard.” 


Why were such songs called 
corridos, from the verb “to run”? 
Tinker suggests three _ possibili- 
ties. (1) They were so scurrilous, 
the Holy Tribunal of the Mexi- 
can Revolution denounced them 
for “scandalously running through 
the city.” (2) The melody ran or 
flowed so easily. (3) Some of the 
verses were so libelous, ‘the can- 
cioneros sang them and then -had 
to run for their lives.” They can 


be moral tales, dancing songs, 
love sonjgs, satires, fantasies, 
fables, pastorals, heroic legends, 


allegories, tragedies. 


MERICO PAREDES of the 

University of Texas has pro- 
vided the notes for the broad- 
sheets and competent rhymed 
translations. From one of his 
notes we learn that during the 
colonial period it was customary 
to paste verses lampooning public 
men on public buildings; some- 
times the officials saw fit to reply 
with their own verses, or pasa- 
quines. In the 1800's the calaveras 
took over the function of the pasa- 
quines, with the difference that 
in the calavera the spear is al- 
ways driven into a victim who is 
pretended dead, although he is, 
of course, quite alive and kick- 
ing. Calaveras are sport with mor- 
tals. Paredes notes that they are 
still published every November 1 
in many cities of Mexico and in 
some cities in Texas, including 
San Antonio. I can tell him that 
Don Tomas Sutherland, the sage 
of the sagebrush, has written 
some calaveras which he is now 
circulating by hand in Austin, 
Texas, but which are fortunately 
too scurvy to be posted in any 


public place. 


R. D. 








Slaughter 
In The 


Afternoon 


REYNOSA 
The bullring was a stark carica- 
ture of the ones we had seen in 
(Madrid and Barcelona and Valen- 
cia, a grim, shabby structure that 
at capacity might have accommo- 
dated a couple of thousand. 








This was a novillada, for young 
novice fighters. On this Sunday 
afternoon (the first bull came out 
at 4:30, when shadows had already 
fallen on the sol part of the 
stands) the seats were not half 
filled. An uncostumed band of five 
or six pieces blasted away, and 
in the confined area it sounded 
like a very amateur but very ten- 
acious regimental ensemble. 


We had heard how bad the bulls 
were in Mexico, but even Hem- 
ingway’s outraged descriptions do 
them excess justice. They were 
miserable, scrawny creatures, 


y 





in leaping the 


interested 
barrera and galloping crazily in 
unfulfilled circles behind it than 
in coping with the frayed capes 
of the adolescent novilleros. Two 
of the bulls, after the pricks and 


more 


stabs from the picas and ban- 
derillas, began making low, pa- 
thetic moans. They frothed at 
the mouth, they stomped and 
scratched the sandy turf. Taunted 
further by their motley persecu- 
tors, they made bellows of brute 
suffering that would have stopped 
almost any fight in Spain. 


In Madrid, on many scorched 
summer afternoons, we had seen 
fights beautiful and noble as 
poetry. This one was neither. The 
banderilleros, dancing up and 
down in the tradition of their 
craft, seemed more like jittery 
schoolboys kicking dust at recess. 
More often than not it took four 
or five times to jab in each pair. 
One of the banderilleros, making 
his approach to the bull, had both 
weapons broken by the horns. He 
persisted, time and again, with the 
remnants. Seven times he tried, 
to the jeers and jests of the 
crowd. Once the frothing, bellow- 
ing creature surprised him with 
an awkward hook and chased him 
around the full circumference of 
the ring. 


The novilleros were worse. One 
sword, entered a bull's shank 
rather than the back of the neck. 
One of the aspiring matadors re- 
treated in anguish with the cape 
dangling on his antagonist’s horns. 
Later, when the moment of truth 
had passed the quarter-hour, the 
town’s most discerning aficionado 
(so he was described to us) tossed 
a roll of pink toilet paper into the 
ring. No senoritas’ roses had pre- 
ceded this offering, and none 
were to follow. 


In Spain the removal of a dead 
bull from the ring is a moment 
of color and pageantry. The trum- 
pets sound, sleek horses bedecked 
with bells and trinkets enter to 
drag the defeated beast away. In 
the ring at Reynosa a pair of rag- 
ged workmen haul the twisted 
corpses out on a wheelbarrow. 


We left in semi-darkness after 
three bulls. Outside at the ticket 
gate, a crowd of excited children, 
the town’s poor, pushed and 
shoved in anticipation. They were 
about to be admitted free for the 
last one. w.M. 





GEOLOGICAL TEXAS 





Where the South 
Meets the West 


AUSTIN 

A geologist in the Observer 
office is probably a rara avis. 
When I visited there recently 
I encountered an immediate 
query: “What is the most sig- 
nificant aspect of geology in 
Texas?” 


This small barrage gave pause 
for some consideration: oil be- 
neath the land, with its attendant 
economic autocracy, was the most 
obvious answer. But to a dedi- 
cated provincial steeped in the 
culture of his Texas, the geology 
of its surface and the relations of 
these rocks to its culture seem 
more trenchant 


Remember reading a few issues 
ago of a debate apparently nur- 
tured within the warmth of 
Scholz’, on the exact location of 
the western boundary of the 
South? It is well known that 
Texas embraces both South and 
West, but perhaps the underlying 
geological reason for this virtu- 
osity of our state is not so famil- 
iar. ; 

As a geologist dedicating some 
thought to the “boundary ques- 
tion”, my answer is: South meets 
West at the concurrence of the 
Black and Grand Prairies of the 
Greater Texas Region. Scholz’, of 
course, represents an inlier or 
oasis on the Black Prairie, which 
phenomenon is probably known 
elsewhere by those more familiar 
with oases. 

HIS TRAIN of thought resur- 

rects the memory of the fa- 
mous early geologist-geographer- 
historian of Texas, Professor R. 
T. Hill, whose monumental work 
on the geology ‘of the Greater 
Texas Region in the very early 
days of the science (1880’s-early 
1900’s) has immortalized him 
among both Texans and geolo- 
gists. All aspects of the physiog- 
raphy of the land he studied ex- 
tensively and described volumin- 
ously with the charm that reveals 
a zealous naturalist. He was a 
splendid 
man, at home in both social and 
scientific wildernesses. 

Hill came to Texas from post- 
Civil War Tennessee when he was 
15 and settled in Comanche, the 
most western settlement in the 
state in 1873. He was curious 
about the limestone beds of the 
“hard lime rock region” around 
Comanche and fascinated by the 
myriad fossils imbedded there; 
his greatest contribution, perhaps, 
was his definitive works on the 
Comanche Cretaceous. Although 
in later life he travelled frequent- 
ly, Texas forever recalled him. 
He died in Dallas in 1941, and ac- 
cording to his wish his ashes 
were scattered over Round Moun- 
tain in Comanche County—the 
genesis of his inspiration as well 
as his cenotaph. 

Why does Texas contain such a 
diversity of life and scene? Be- 
cause, for one reason, its geologic 
history has provided a mosaic 
physiography which sculptures 
the human environment into pat- 
terns of “harmonious confusion” 
—patterns which mirror ancient 
shore lines (the Coastal Plain, 
East Texas Timber Belt, Black 
and Grand Prairies), conform to 
erosional relics of once lofty plat- 
eaus (the Llano Estacado, North 
Plains, Central Plains), or pursue 
the march of a continental moun- 
tain chain traversing Texas for 
points south (Trans-Pecos Re- 
gion). 

The ‘Black Prairie (from Hill's 
great work of 1900, Geography and 
Geology of the Black and Grand 
Prairies, Texas) is that elongate 
belt of deep black tenacious clay 
soil, called the black waxy, ex- 
tending southwest from the Oua- 


image of the frontier | 


chita Mountains in southeastern 
Indian Territory (Oklahoma), ap- 
proximately paralleling the coast 
and finally turning west into 
northern Coahuilla. The charac- 
ter of its soil results from decay 
of the underlying Upper (Gulf) 


.| Cretaceous formations, which are 


limy shales, marls, clays. The con- 
figuration of the belt is that of 
the Cretaceous sea shore at the 
time it encroached upon the area 
and received sediments which be- 
came the Upper Cretaceous strata, 
over 160 million years ago. This 
soil is rich and agriculturally at- 
tractive, and in early days its fer- 
tile frame drew planters from 
far and near. Their objective: cot- 
ton and wealth. 

The black waxy region is inter- 
rupted momentarily by two nar- 
row parallel bands of different 
rock, also formations of the Gulf 
Cretaceous. The “white rock” out- 
crop, or the Austin chalk escarp- 
ment, supports at a somewhat 
dominating elevation the prosper- 
ous interior cities—Sherman, Dal- 
las, Waco, Austin, San Antonio— 
all of which are dependent for 
their existence upon the resources 
of the adjacent Black Prairie. 





The topography of the Black 
Prairie is of low relief and undu- 
lating (perhaps there is a relation 
here between topography and eco- 
nomic conditions) on the soft 
marls of the Upper Cretaceous 
geologic sequence. It is said that 
in Texas, particularly the Eastern 
province, if land taxes were 
mapped isometrically, the crea- 
tion would-be a facsimile of the 
geologic map of Texas—the con- 
tour lines tracing the various for- 
mation outcrops. Here, then, is 
{our Texas South at the boundary 
| of the Western frontier. 

HE GRAND PRAIRIE is the 

erosional remnant of a _ vast 
limestone plateau built by Lower 
Cretaceous rocks which once 
stretched across central Texas to 
the Llano Estacado. Its western 
margin is the eastward-retreating 
escarpment of the Edwards lime- 
stone, which follows an irregular 
line through north central Texas 
to the Llano country, where the 
Grand Prairie merges with the 
Edwards Plateau. Its Eastern bor- 
der—and here is our boundary de- 
fined—follows the Red River Val- 
ley briefly, abuts the Woodbine 
outcrop north of the Brazos, and 
coincides southward with the Bal- 
cones Fault escarpment. 

In contrast with the Black Prai- 
rie, the Grand Prairie immedi- 
ately west exhibits relatively flat 
surfaces, etched occasionally by 
angular valleys and ribboned by 
escarpment ridges. The soil is 
thin, except on valley fill, and the 
region is less attractive for agri- 
culture than for grazing. All the 
peculiarities which distinguish 
the land topographically and cul- 
turally are results of the charac- 
ter of the underlying firm resist- 
ant beds of limestone of Hill's 
Comanche Cretaceous series, 
which also account for the collo- 
quial designation “hard lime rock 
region.” So behold our West— 
sparse in vegetation and popula- 
tion, the open flat plains suddenly 
appear. 

And now you are apprised of 
another unique feature of our 
state: in Texas, South meets West 
on a geological footing. 

FREDDA BULLARD LACKMAN 
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Jockeying for Position 





Those Wary Eyes 


Dallas Times-Herald said 

Navy Secretary John Con- 
nally would announce for gov- 
ernor Dec. 1, regardless of wheth- 
er Gov. Price Daniel decides to 
seek a fourth term. The paper 
quoted “a Dallas source close to 
the cabinet official.” Cong. Jim 
Wright of Fort Worth, the Times- 
Herald said, will say next month 
that he seeks re-election to Con- 
gress. Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, who 
had charged earlier that Daniel 
and Connally had made a secret 


agreement that the latter would 


run for governor and the former 
for lieutenant, governor, told the 


Political Intelligence 


Times-Herald his information was 
based on recent conversations 
with two senior Texas congress- 
men and on conversations with 
Daniel himself two years ago. “I 
had three different conversations 
with Gov. Daniel in the governor's 
mansion two years ago,” Wilson 
said. “He told me each time he 
was going to run for lieutenant 
governor. He did not do it last 
year because he could not get rid 
of Ben Ramsey.” . . . Beneath the 
sometimes ludicrous gyrations of 
politicians jockeying for position 
and the usual surfeit of guberna- 
torial speculations in the daily 
press, the serious play of aspirants 
eyeing one another and weighing 
their own chances continues. Con- 
nally, if he does get into the race, 
will do so with the blessings of 
Lyndon Johnson, who introduced 
the Navy Secretary, recipient of 
a U.T. distinguished alumnus 
award, at a banquet Friday. Will 
Wilson is already running. The 
primary could emerge as a fight 
between Wilson on the one hand 
and one of the triumvirate of Con- 
nally-Wright-Daniel on the other. 
Writes capitol correspondent 
Stuart Long: either Daniel or 
Ralph Yarborough could become 
a candidate “if he becomes con- 
vinced that he is the only one 
who can keep the top executive 
office in Democratic hands.” 


Jack Cox announced for gov- 

ernor in the Republican pri- 
mary the day after a group of 25 
conservatives convened in Austin 
at the summons of Mrs. Dan 
Moody and former Gov. Coke 
Stevenson and passed a resolution 
asking him to run. Mrs. Moody de- 
scribed Kennedy’s New Frontier 
as “nothing more than a prison 
camp whose inmates are being 
duped into surrendering all their 
personal rights and liberties.” Cox 
announced next day. His speak- 
ing schedule before GOP and “Dis- 
illusioned Democrat” groups in 
the next several weeks is extreme- 
ly heavy. 
vod Allen Duckworth of the Dal- 

las News, who keeps a 
steady finger on the conservative 
pulse, says Daniel is a cinch for 
a fourth term unless challenged 
by Sen. Yarborough, that “talk 
persists” that Allen Shivers might 
enter the Democratic primary for 
governor if Daniel does run, and 
that “a Shivers vs. Cox campaign 
wouldn't make sense” because 
Shivers campaigned actively for 
Cox last year” and the GOP has 
been counting on his endorsement 
again, even though Cox has made 
the Big Leap. 
i Feeling out the gubernato- 

rial terrain as warily as the 
others is Don Yarborough, who 
would have substantial liberal 
backing for governor if no candi- 
date enters the race with suffi- 
ciently liberal proclivites. Many 
of his friends believe he should 
make a second-bid for lieutenant 
governor. 

State Sen. Jarrard Secrest of 

Temple got into the lieuten- 
ant governor’s race and Sen. 
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Crawford Martin of Hillsboro 
said he would announce after 
Thanksgiving. The Democratic 
field now includes four, Sens. 
Preston Smith of Lubbock and 
Bob Baker of Houston having al- 
ready announced. Smith said, “I 
am and shall remain more con- 
servative than liberal, though 
some would probably be unwilling 
to grant me conservative status.” 
He said he hoped to have enough 
funds to wage a “creditable” cam- 
paign. He also said the similarity 
of voting records between him- 
self, Baker, and Smith would di- 
vide votes and financial support. 

. Martin was reappointed chair- 
man of a reactivated governor's 
committee for the White House 
Conference on Aging, prompting 
Olen Clements of the Houston 

Chronicle to speculate that the 
appointment might have been a 
move on Gov. Daniel’s part to 
boost Martin’s chances for lieu- 


servative Democratic officehold- 
ers,” wrote Dawson Duncan of the 
Dallas News, “are viewing with 
alarm the concentration of inter- 
est—along with campaign funds— 
in the race for lieutenant govern- 
or and the contrasting lack of it 
in individual Senate races. After 
all, they note, it’s the senators 
who vote and a lieutenant gov- 
ernor without a majority support- 
ing him is virtually powerless. 
With every Senate seat up for 
election next year, instead of the 
customary half, a record turnover 
is in prospect.” 


Jack Bell, veteran Associ- 

ated Press correspondent 
writing on the Gonzalez victory, 
said Vice President Johnson got 
into the campaign act “with what 
some regarded as a pitch to help 
position himself for a _ possible 
1968 bid for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination.” Gonzalez, he 
wrote, was a liberal Democrat of 
the stripe LBJ “was not accus- 
tomed to associating himself with 
in Texas.” 


Rep. Franklin Spears, a lib- 
eral, immediately announced 
for Gonzalez’ vacated seat in the 


state Senate, withdrawing from 
the House speakership race and 
citing Reps. Alonzo Jamison of 
Denton and C. W. Pearcy of Tem 
ple as good candidates. Other 
Democrats interested in the va 
cancy: Maury Maverick Jr., Coun 
ty Cmsr. Sam Jorrie, and former 
Rep. Frates Seeligson. Rep. Red 
Berry, who has considered the 
race, has just about ruled him 
self out. With a smaller vote likely 
in the special Senate race, the 
GOP could make a serious threat 

. Former _— hve asanicrs Russell 





announced for Spears’ seat in the 
House. 
Fed Cong. Joe Kilgore decided to 
run for re-election, which 
there will be only three 
open congressional elections in 
Texas next year: Ikard of Wichita 
Rayburn, and a new con- 
gressman-atarge. 
rd One thousand petitions urg- 
ing repeal of the state sales 
tax have been sent out by the 
Texas Democratic Women’s state 
committee. The petitions called 
the levy “the worst tax in Texas 
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LEGALS 


No. 23,001 
IN THE MATTER OF THE 
ESTATE OF 
JENNIE MAE WILLIAMS 
In the County Court of Travis 
Coney, Texas Probate Division. 
E TO CREDITORS 
Notice 7 yb & given that Let- 
ters Testamentary upon the estate 
of Jennie Mae Williams, dece: 
were grant to me, the under- 
signed, on the 30th day of October, 
1961, ,3 the County Court of 
Travis unty, Texas. All persons 
having claims against this estate 
are hereby required to present the 
same to me within the time pre- 
scribed by law. My post office 
address is 2000 Alta Vista, Austin, 


Texas. 
VIRGINIA TAYLOR 
Virginia Taylor, Independent Ex- 
ecutrix of the Estate of 
Jennie Mae Williams, Deceased. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Freddie Chiles, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 

appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of: 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 27th 
day of November, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number in which Theresa 
Chiles is Plaintiff and Freddie 
Chiles is Defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 10th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and , now 
existing between said fparties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
abandoned plaintiff on or about 
June 15, 1958, and that prior to 
that date defendant commenced a 
course of unkind, harsh treatment 
toward plaintiff; plaintiff alleges 
that defendant was guilty of ex- 
cesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 
nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together insupoprtable; 
plaintiff alleges that the aforesaid 
abandonment has endured over 3 
years; plaintiff alleges that two 
children were born to this mar- 
riage, to-wit: Don Chiles, age 6 
years, Darrell Chiles, age 2 years, 
and plaintiff asks the 
award her the care and custody 
of said minor children, and plain- 
tiff asks the Court to order the 
defendant to contribute a reason- 
able amount of money for the care 
and maintenance of said minor 
children; plaintiff alleges that 
community property in the value 
of $250.00 was acquired during this 
marriage and she asks the Court 
to award plaintiff this community 
property; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce from defendant, 
care and custody of the aforemen- 
tioned minor children and a rea- 
sonable amount of money from 
defendant for maintenance of said 
minor children, plaintiff prays fur- 
ther for the Court to award plain- 
tiff the community property ac- 
quired during this marriage, and 
for further relief as the Court shell 


leem proper to grant; 

All ef-which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 


Ss; 

is not served 
90 days after date of its 
issuance, & shall be returned un- 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, — 

Issued and give under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 10th 
day of Oct " 


O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk , & = District Courts, 


Travis 
By AE do ion oe wy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Willie Lee Burns Defendant, 
in the — styled and num- 


Tou are here 


epocer before the "sas 53rd a District 


ARLES 
erent 
afretettedie 
faptyifes 
B58 Laney 
! math! 


Court to! 10th 


;|tody of the aforesaid 


rns is Plaintiff and —— Lee 


h f Oct 

1961, and the nature of which said 
a is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
Judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 

st defendant for decree of 
diverse dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; plain- 
tiff tileges that she and ine de- 


menced a course of unkind, harsh 
and tyrannical treatment toward 
plaintiff shortly before their sepa- 
ration, and that defendant was 
guilty of excesses, cruel treatment 
and out: s towerd plaintiff of 
such a nature as to render their 
further living together insupport- 
able; Plaintiff alleges that six 
children were born of this mar- 
riage; to-wit—Willie Lee, Jr., Age 
7 years, Jeanette, Age 6 years, 
Rogers Lee, age years, Betty 
Jean, age 2 years, Chiistine age 3 
years, Clifton, age 10 Months, and 
plaintiff asks the Court for cus- 
tody of said minor children and 
asks the Court to = the de- 
fendant to pay reasona 
amount of money for maintenance 
of said minor children: plaintiff 
alleges that the community et 
erty consists of a house at 
Perez St., Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, and | piatntice os the Court 
to award said house to plaintiff; 
plaintiff alleges that che has en- 
gaged the services of J. C. B. Oeh- 
ler, a practicing attorney, to rep- 
resent her, and plaintiff asks the 
court for the sum of $150.00 to pay 
said attorney; Plaintiff prays for 
custody of the aforementioned mi- 
nor children, that defendant be 
ordered to pay into the registry of 
the Court a reasonable amount of 
money for care and support of said 
aforementioned minor children, 
for the Court to award plaintiff 
the house located at 1801 Perez St., 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, and 
for the sum of $150.00 for attorney 
fees; and for divorce from defend- 
ant; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purpose 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, _ the 
day of October, 1 
oO. Sr. MARTIN, -_ 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Asa Martin Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 27th 
day of November, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number .960, in which Annie 
Ruth Martin is Plaintiff and Asa 
Martin is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 12th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 

against defendant for decree 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony yen rs and now ex- 
isting between said ies; Plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant aban- 
doned plaintiff sometime in the 
month of May, and that such 
abandonment has continued for a 
period in excess of three years; 
plaintiff alleges thet prior to 
abandonment, that piaintiff did 
nothin, 
from defendant, and that she has 
not cohabited pm Me nn for 





Martin, age 
er Mar- 


- and for other and further 
. general and special, in law 
— and in « gy et as =~ may be justly 





onal of which -~+I fully appears 


to bring about such action | li 


from Plaintiff's Original Petition 

on file in this office, and which 
erence is here made for all in- 

tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 

within 90 days after date of its 

issuance, it snall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given vaneee my hand 

and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 13th 


R. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texa 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION OF | PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Esther Turner, Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 
epeeer before the 126th District 
rt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 





@ |} from the date of issuance hereof; 


that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 1ith 
day of December 1961, and answer 
the petition of — in Cause 
Number 124,045, in which Clifford 
M. Turner is Plaintiff and Esther 
Turner is Defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 24th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant left 
plaintiff on or about January 27, 
1956, and that plaintiff has not 
heard from defendant since that 
date, and that such period of time 
constitutes abandonment of over 
three years; plaintiff alleges that 
no children were born of this mar- 
riage and that no community 
property was acquired; Plaintiff 
prays for judgment of divorce 
from defendant, and for such and 
other relief that the Court may 
seem justly entitled; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiffs Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 24th 
day of October, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Court, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Otis Louis Piper, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to Be! at or before, 10 
a A. ro doa Monday the 18th 

1961, and answer 
the petition 2 "plaintiff in Cause 
a 123,280, in which Rosie 
Mae Piper is Plaintiff and Otis 
Louis , is Defendant, filed in 
said Court on the 15th day of 
August, 1961, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of di- 
vorce dissolving the bonds of mat- 
rimony heretofore and now exist- 
ing between said parties; Plaintiff 
alleges that she and ee geo 
together as hus 
wife until 1954; plaintiff etenes 
that defendant was guilty of cruel 
treatment toward plaintiff of such 
a nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together -~_ ~y~s 
plaintiff alleges that three chil- 
dren were born of this marriage, 
to-wit: Ella Louise, age 11 years, 
——, oe age 9 years, and 
Grace , age 7 years, and plain- 


of | tiff amy ‘the Court to award her 


custody of said minor children 
and that the court enter an order 

uiring the defendant to con- 
tribute a reasonable amount of 
money each month for the support 
and education of said minor chil- 
dren; Plaintiff alleges that no 
community rty was acquired; 





prope: 
Plaintiff prays for judgment of di- 





vorce from defendant, that the 
Court award plaintiff care and cus- 
tody of the aforesai I 
dren, and that the 
defendant 


port and education 
children. 

All of which more ful 
from Plaintiff's Origi 
on file in this office 
reference’ is here 
intents and purposes 

If this citation is , 
within 90 days after dat 
issuance, it shall be ret 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given unde 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 30th 
day of October, 1961 

O. T. MARTIN 

Clerk of the Dist 
Travis County 
By A. E. JONES 











THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

In the name and by 
ity of the State of Texas 

Notice is hereby given as fol 
lows: 

TO: Eari Shelton, Stuart 
ton, Greer Shelton, Tor 
Willie K. Shelton, Catherin 
ton, John E. Shelton, Joh 
ton III and Mrs. John EF 
and the unknown owner 
ers of the property h 
scribed or any inter 
heirs and legal repre ativ 
the unknown heirs and legal 
sentatives of each of 
named and mentioned persons w! 
may be deceased; and the corpo 
rate officers, trustees eceivers 
and stockholders of any of the 
above named or mentioned parties 
which may be rat 
funct or otherwise 
the successors, heir 
of such corporate € 
tees, receivers, and . 
and any and all persor 
adverse claimants, owning 
ing or claiming any 
able interest in or | [ he 
following described prope je 
linquent to Plaintiff re for 
taxes, to-wit: All t t lot 
tract or parcel of j 
being situated in the 
Travis, State of Texas } 
described as follows 





e Shei- 


E. Shel 
Sheiton 













i) 


land out of the 5 t 
of Lot 14, Evergreen Height é 
subdivision out of the Isaac Deck 
er League, and being t! cI 
described in the deed 

7, 1939, from Sallie Middl 
to Earl Shelton recorded 
ume page 544 of tl 
Records of Travis « t 
save and except howe 
triangular piece of lar 
Harben Lock by Ear I 
deed dated June 13, 195 ded 
in Volume 1822, page 49 f the 
Deed Records of Tra t 
Texas. 

Which said prope lelir 
quent to Plaintiff for taxes he 
following amounts: $958 exclu 
sive of interest r 
costs, and there is in 
suit in addition to tt 
said interest, penalties and costs 
thereon, allowed by law 
including the day 
herein. 

You are hereby 
suit has been brought 
of Austin as Plaintiff s € 
above named persons, and the 
State of Texas and t! ty of 
Travis as Defendants petitior 
filed on the 7th day of Septembe 
1961, in a certain suit styled Cit 
of Austin vs. Earl Shelton, et al 
for collection of the taxes d 








property and that suit is now 
pending in the District rl of 


Travis County, 53rd Judicial 
triot, and the file numt of 
suit is 123,558, that th é 
all taxing units which assess 
collect taxes on the pror 
inabove described not 
tles to this suit are NI 
Plaintiff and all other 
units who may set up 
claims seek recovery of d 
ad valorem taxes on the 
hereinabove described 
dition to the taxes all interest 
alties, and costs al! 
thereon up to and l 
day of judgment herei 
establishment and fore 
liens, if any, securing the 
of same, is provided by 
All parties to this su 


















clud- 


tervenors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the time of this suit 


delinquent thereon at any 
thereafter up to the day 
ment, including all interest, penal- 
ties, and costs allowed by law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 


time 





















|for, be recovered herein without 
further citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said parties 
shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to all claims and plead- 
ings now on file and which may 
hereafter be filed in said cause by 
all other parties herein, and all of 
those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein and set 
up their respective tax claims 
against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 


s | the first Monday after the expira- 


| tion of Forty two (42) days m 
| and after the date of iesuanes here- 
| of, the same being the 18th day of 
| December A.D., 1961 (which is the 
|return day for such citation), be- 
| fore the Honorable District Court, 
|53rd Judicial District of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse thereof, then and there 
| to show cause why judgment shall 
| not be rendered for such taxes, 
| penalties, interests and costs, and 
| condemning said property and or- 
| dering foreclosure of the constitu- 
tional and statutory tax liens 
thereon for taxes due the Plain- 
tiff and the taxing units parties 
| hereto, and those who may inter- 
|}vene herein, together with all in- 
| terest, penaities and costs allowed 
|by law up to and including the 


qh of judgment herein, and all 


costs of this suit. 

| Issued and given under my hand 
jand seal of said court in the Teas 
lof Austin, Travis County, Te 
h4 30th day of October, A. 


O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Court 
Travis County, Texas. 





| CITATION OF PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO: C. (CHARLES) E, WEED 
and wife, VELMA C. WEED if 
living, and if dead, the legal repre- 
sentatives of each of said named 
Defendants, and the unknown 
heirs of each of said named De- 
fendants; the legal representa- 
tives of the unknown heirs of each 
of said named Defendants, if the 
unknown heirs of said named De- 
fendants are dead; the unknown 
heirs of the unknown heirs of said 
Defendants, if the unknown heirs 
of the unknown heirs of said 
named Defendants are dead; De- 
fendants, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are hereby 
commanded to appear before the 
53rd District Court of Travis Coun- 
ty, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City | 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, at 
or before 10 o'clock A.M. of the 
first Monday after the expiration 
of 42 days from the date of issu- 
ance hereof; that is to say, at or 
before, 10 o'clock A.M. of Monday 
the 18th day- of December, 1961, 
and answer the petition of Plain- 
tiffs in Cause Number 123,801, in 
which 

HERBERT J. KONZE, ET UX 
oe wife ALMA KONZE are Plain- 


y* the hereinabove named De- 
fendants are Defendants, filed in 
said Court on the 3rd day of Or- 
tober, 1961, and the nature of 
which said suit as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
Judgment for Plaintiff and against 
Defendant for title to and posses- 
sion of the following described 
tract of land, to-wit: 

A part of Lots Nos. Two (2) and 

Three (3) of the partition of the 

Elijah Morris 4.42 acre tract of 

land out of the Henry P. Hill 

League in Travis County, Texas, 

as shown by a partition deed 

and map which is recorded in 

Book 197, pp. 425-428, Travis 

County Deed Records; 

Plaintiffs allege that on the 
15th day of November, 1960; they 
were, and still are, the owners in 
fee simple of said lands; and that 
on said date Defendants entered 
and dispossessed Plaintiffs from 
such premises, and withholds from 
the possession thereof, to which 
possession they were and are 
legally entitled. A ne | allege 
that they are entitled to damages 
for the rental value of eaid prem- 
ises in the sum of $200.00. 


Plaintiffs pray for relief, gen- 


~ eral or special, legal or equitable, 


to which they might be entitled. 
All of which more fully appears 


| from Plaintiff's Original Petition 


| issuance, 
it | served. 
ing Plaintiffs, Defendants ond In- | 


on file in this Office. 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
it shall be returned un- 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Court of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 


| and the seal of said Court at office 
was filed but all taxes becoming | 


| 


of judg- | 


in the City of Avaio, this the 30th 
day of October, 1. 
et MARTIN, IR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By O. T. Martin, Jr. 
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Housing Project Could Plot National Course 


(Continued from Page 1) 
impetus, one having leas to do 
with meeting obligations than 
with making profits. He said com- 
pletion in the “low cost” field is 
now severe and will get increas- 
ingly severe in the next five years, 
and’ unless building codes are 
adjusted and federal subsidy 
granted, the home builder of lim- 
ited backing will be forced out of 
business. He said Project SARAH 
is thus a frontal propaganda at- 
tack by the “small” bulliders. Only 
two builders in the project could 
be called “big.” 

“This may not be the object of 
SARAH on the surface,” he said, 
“but behind the scenes it is.” 
(This goal will be explained more 
fully later.) 

From the outset it was clear 
that the project was supposed to 
be of more than local significance. 
The federal government backed 
the program with a grant of $22,- 
000, part of which was to pay for 
2,300 copies of a final report, to 
be distributed nationally, telling 
all about design, methods of fi- 
nancing, and construction. 

McNeil told a group of builders 
in Memphis recently that “with 
President Kennedy's attitude on 
public housing and with Mrs. Ma- 
guire having moved to Washing- 
ton, I believe you could say that 
the fat is in the fire.” He added 
that two high officials in the fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance 
Agency visited SARAH recently, 
and that “these two officials are 
very enthused over the progress 
we have made and they feel that 
this pilot project may well be a 
pattern for cities across the en- 
tire nation.” 

Mrs. Marie Maguire was hous- 
ing director in San Antonio at the 
time the SAHBA killed the pub- 
lic housing expansion plans two 
years ago. She is now federal di- 
rector of public housing, and Mc- 
Neil admitted she “is not 
friendly with us.” 

Twenty-six houses in this proj- 
ect have now been completed, and 
this appears to be as many as will 
be built. What conclusions.can be 
drawn from them as to the “ef- 
fectiveness of private enterprise 
and scientific research” 
cost housing? 
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The most striking conclusion 
can be drawn from the fact that, 
although the city sold the land 
to the builders at half-price ($750 
a lot), although the city (at an 
estimated overall cost of $40,000) 
paid for the installation of streets, 
curbs, sewer lines, sewer lift 
plant, and landscaping, and al- 
though the city waived all code 
requirements to enable the build- 
ers to experiment with lower-cost 
materials and methods (one meth- 
od being generally to use non- 
union labor), still 15 of the homes 
have a price tag of $7,000, two 
others are priced at $6,975, three 
others at $6,950, and only one of 
the houses is priced below $6,000 
and it is only $50 under. 


One requirement the city made 
of the builders who participated 





in the program was that they 


work out a home for less than 
$8,000, public housing officials will 
increase the ceiling under which 
@ person can rent from them.” 


The seven acres for Project 
SARAH was sliced out of the 100 
acres of Stinson Field property, 
much of which is still taken up 
with big World War II barracks 
which the city rents to under- 
privileged families. The city hopes 
to soon sell off the rest of the 
land to private builders, clear 
away the barracks, and get out of 
the rental business. 


McNeil said builders in his or- 
ganization definitely have their 
eyes on the rest of the Stinson 
property, “but we'll have to have 
a ‘big daddy” buy it up and re-sell 
it to us in a way to keep all criti- 
cism away from the city govern- 
ment.” 


Typical Architecture In Experimental Project 
$7,000 price tag common for controversial ‘low cost’ houses 


could not sell for more than $7,000, 
which means that 20 of the 26! 
homes are being priced at within 
$50 of the maximum. 


While a $7,000 home might pass 
as “low cost” in Detroit or Chi- 
cago or New York, it misses the 
mark in San Antonio, according 
te Dick Jones, director of the 
Housing Authority of San An- 
tonio—especially it misses the 
mark if the houses are aimed, as 
the San Antonio Light put it, at 
“persons who might otherwise 
turn to public housing develop- 
ments.” 


Twenty-five percent of the peo- 
ple living now in San Antonio’s 
public housing units have no in- 
come other than their $67.50 a 
month old age assistance. The av- 
erage income of all occupants, 
discovered in a survey made last 
month, is only $1,341 a year or 
$153.42 a month. The average rent 
per unit, including utilities, is $27 
a month, or about one-fifth their 
income. 

Public housing officials feel 
these people are not in the mar- 
ket for houses that would, aside 
from the down payment, call for 
payments of about $50 a month, 
plus utilities of about $15, plus 
maintenance of about $10 a month. 

Public Housing Director Jones 
said that 89.5 percent of the fam- 
ilies renting houses that will be 
cleared by urban renewal earm 
less than $4,000. He specified only 
those that rent, since public 
housing is not now open to home 
owners. 

“Apparently,” said Jones, “there 
is a difference in our concepts of 
what constitutes low-cost housing 
for low-income groups.” 


He pointed out that a single 
person cannot get into a public 
housing development if he earns 
more than $2,700 a year; a cou- 
ple cannot rent a unit if they earn 
more than $2,900; the maximum 
income for a family of four is 
$3,100; the maximum for five or 
more is $3,400 a year. 


Fear of Future 


Bill Hunter, the city’s special 
projects engineer who is oversee- 
ing the development of SARAH, 
put it candidly: “We're not in 
competition with public housing 
but with what public housing may 
do. The builders feel if they don't 





Hunter told about being out at 
Project SARAH a few days ago 
when he struck up a conversation 
with a couple who live in the 
nearby barracks housing project. 
“This woman had a baby hanging 
off her breast,” he recounted, 
“and there was this skinny little 
guy with her. You could tell she 
did the talking for the family. 
I asked her if she would like to 
have a house like they were build- 
ing in SARAH. She said, ‘Nah, not 
when I've got the good deal I've 
got here.’ 

“Maybe if we didn't help ‘em so 
much, they’d get out and help 
themselves.” 

Hunter said that although city 
code requirements were waived 
for the use of “safe and sane ex- 
perimental materials,” he felt too 
much emphasis had been put on 
that. 

“People say, ‘Hell, Hunter, 
you’re building a slum.’ We're not 
building a slum. Houses don't 
make slums, people do,” said 
Hunter. “We're not using inferior 
material.” 

Union leaders, partly because 
some code requirements indirect- 
ly protect union jobs and partly 
because they are accustomed to 
thinking in terms of solid specifi- 
cation building, argue bitterly to 
the contrary. 

Elton E. Schroeder, business 
manager of the Plumbers and 
Pipefitters Local and a member 
of the city’s heating and air-con- 
ditioning board, calls the experi- 
mental homes “nothing but future 
slums.” Among the items intro- 
duced in the project was plastic 
pipe, which can be joined in a 
matter of a few minutes with 
plastic tape. 


Another union official pointed 
out that some of the inside elec- 
trical outlets are not grounded 
and that at least one house is 
wired directly, without going 
through a switch. “If you wanted 
to turn off the electricity, I guess 
you'd have to get out your .22 and 
shoot down the wiring,” he said. 

Another union complaint is that 
some hot water heaters are not 
equipped with a safety valve. 

Schroeder, possibly the most 
outspoken of the project's ene- 
mies, argues not only that the 
housmg is unsound but also that 
it is illegal. He says the city vio- 





lated the conflict of interest pro- 
vision in its charter by selling one 
parcel of land to be developed by 
now City Councilman Roy Bremer. 
At this writing Schroeder was 
ready to file a lawsuit against 
Bremer and the city. 

There are several strange as- 
pects of-the housing project. For 
one thing, it was supposed to be 
an experimental program, but 
Hunter conceded that the home 
builders were extremely cautious 
and that only 14 or 15 experimen- 
tal materials were used in the 
homes. For another thing, the 
homes were hailed as answering 
the demands of a large market. 
McNeil estimated that there is 
“an immediate market for at least 
8,000 to 10,000 homes like- these 
in San Antonio.” But at this writ- 
ing only half of the 26 homes had 
been spoken for. 

According to the ground rules 
of the building game, persons dis- 
placed by urban renewal are sup- 
posed to have a kind of informal 
priority in buying these homes, 
but Hunter said he doesn’t know 
of any displaced buyers. “We 
didn’t exactly give them priority, 
anyway,” he explained. “We just 
made out a list of displaced per- 
sons who had enough income to 
qualify for a home loan, and we 
gave this list to the builders. They 
didn’t have to sell to them.” 

Financing the houses (except 
for the six homes built according 
to FHA requirements by several 
especially cautious builders) is a 
real problem, but here the build- 
ers were helped along by Mayor 
McAllister, who has publicly stat- 
ed his great antipathy for public 
housing and his desire to aid any 
program that opposes it. Address- 
ing the national convention of 
homebuilders in San Antonio last 
month, McAllister said he had 
first made a speech against pub- 
lic housing in 1939 and, re-reading 
that speech the other day he 
found he not only felt the same 
way as he did 20 years ago, but 
more so. 

McAllister is president of the 
powerful San Antonio Savings and 
Loan Association. This banking 
firm is making loans directly to 
the builders on 80 percent of the 
house price, the builder then deal- 
ing directly with the buyer. It is 
the only banking firm in San An- 
tonio that has come forward to 
help free enterprise in this ven- 
ture. 


‘Fast Buck’ Example 


As for competition within the 
building industry that prompted 
the development of SARAH, Mc- 
Neil told the Observer the rela- 
tively small-capital builders felt 
besieged from two sides. First of 
all, from what he called the “fast 
buck boys,” and secondly from 
the big-capital builders who are 
turning more and more to pre- 
fabricated houses. 

He defined the “fast buck boys” 
with an example: “There’s a guy 
over here buys a lot for $1,000, 
gets a shell put up for $2,100, gets 
sheetrock and painting and plumb- 
ing and all for another $1,100— 
yes, it’s good enough to meet the 
code, barely—and sells the house 
for $7,200, making $3,000 profit on 
paper. He carries the papers for 
a couple of years, then discounts 
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to a note shaver for $1,500, and 
he still comes e#Way with twice us 
much profit as I'm making. But 
the guy who bought the house got 
raped. The house will come down 
around his ears. But the demand 
for this price house is so terrific 
they sell.” 

McNeil’s group wants a deeper 
cut of this market. 

Whether or not McNeil's de- 
is accurate, he feels-—— 
and apparently he speaks for a 
sizeable group of builders—that to 
compete, they must get the build- 
ing code reshaped to meet their 
needs. “We don’t want radical 
changes,” he _ said, “but just 
enough to let us cut our costs to 
compete.” For instance, he said 
the code now requires them to 
put in an electrical system that 
would take care of projected ap- 
pliances over the next 40 or 50 
years. “We don’t think that’s nec- 
essary in low-cost housing.” 

Another frequently heard com- 
plaint among builders is the San 
Antonio requirement for home 
foundations, because of the unique 
“shifting” quality of the soil in 
that area. Several builders, includ- 
ing McNeil, said that because of 
the foundation rule it costs $1,000 
more to build a middle-price home 
in San Antonio than in, say, Dal- 
las. 


To a considerable extent, panels 
and pre-fabricated component 
parts were used in _ building 
SARAH homes. There was a rea- 
son for this: small-volume build- 
ers hope to persuade the FHA, 
through this pilot project, that 
this type of material should be 
approved in the construction of 
“low cost” housing. 


“FHA makes the same require- 
ments for a $7,000 house that it 
does for a $20,000 house,” McNeil 
said. “We think that’s silly. The 
panels and components that the 
manufacturers are perfecting will 
allow the small volume builder to 
compete with pre-fab houses (big- 
volume builders). I predict that in 
five years, any builder who takes 
more than 12 days from founda- 
tion to move in the family—is 
done for. I predict that 40 percent 
of the boys building today won't 
be building then unless they 
switch to pre-fab components, and 
unless they get some of the build- 
ing code lowered so they can use 
them.” 


Asked if this meant that fear 


| of the big-volume builders was a 


part of prompting the creation of 
SARAH, McNeil said: “It was a 
big part of it.” 








SEYMOUR SOBEL 


ZONING ... 
For Your Protection 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


UTILITIES ... 
City-Wide Coverage 


BUS FARES... 
No More Increases! 


FREEWAY COMPLEXES. . 
Expanded 


PUBLIC PARKING ... 
Multi-Hour-Meter 


POLICE DEPARTMENT ... 
Higher Standards, Salaries 


SMALL BUSINESSES ... 
Civic Aid 


FARMERS’ MARKET... 
Los Angeles Style 


PUBLIC FACILITIES .. 
Enlarged Museum, Li- 
brary, Park and Zoo 
Installations 

CITIZENS FOR SOBEL 
2321 Travis — Houston 
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